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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—FEBRUARY 20-22, 1930 


HEADQUARTERS, CHALFONTE-Happon Hari Hore 
(On the Boardwalk, near everything) 


Reduced Rates on All Railroads according to the following dates. These rates 
apply to members of the N. E. A. only. Those not members should apply for mem 
bership at once to J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
The fee is $2.00. Return Limit 
Location Selling Dates 1% fare 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Eastern Lines) Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Canadian Passenger Assn. (Western Lines) No reduced fares 
Central Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. 
New England Passenger Assn Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 
Southeastern Passenger Assn. Feb. 18-24 Mar. § 
Southwestern Passenger Assn. 
Oklahoma and Texas Feb Mar. 
Arkansas (except Helena) 
Kansas 
Louisiana (except Baton Rouge and New + Feb. 17-23 Mar. 5 
Orleans ) 
Missouri On 
Helena, Arkansas fresh 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana tres 
New Orleans, Louisiana > F : the { 
Memphis, Tennessee efficie 
Natchez, Mississippi le 
Trans-Continental Passenger Assn., and stude 
Western Passenger Assn. have 
Illinois Hannibal, Mo. a thev | 
St. Louis, Mo. Keokuk, Ia. ; o hie 
Colorado (Julesburg only) - } 
Iowa (except Keokuk) It 
Kansas 
Manitoba 
Minnesota 
Missouri (except Hannibal and St. Louis) } 
Nebraska North Dakota regim 
Northern Michigan South Dakota and bp 
Wisconsin ; E 
Colorado (except Julesburg) 
New Mexico Wyoming ' learne 
a ing c 
outhern Idaho . 15- and 
Utah oo 
Arizona ey 
British Columbia been 
Nevada . > ) exp 
Northern Idaho Feb. 14-20 Mar. 12 > 
Oregon (except via California) = 
Washington some 
California Feb. 13-19 Mar. 12 
Oregon (via California) Feb. 12-18 Mar. 12 52 ae 
Trunk Line Association Feb. 18-24 Mar. 5 * Re 


According to the above schedule all persons who care to do so will be able to reach Atlant | April, 
City on the morning of the 2th. In fact, from practically all places it will be possible | Burea 
reach Atlantic City on Wednesday, February 19. City 


are § 
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PROPER STUDY HABITS * 


MaABELLE B. BLAKE 


Personnel Director, Smith College 


One of the major problems of the 
freshmen in college is that of acquiring 
the proper technique for establishing 
efficient study habits. Many of the 
students who fail in their academic work 
have good intellectual equipment but 
they do not know how to approach the 
subject matter in the most efficient way. 
It is true that study habits can be 
formed only by long and careful train- 
ing and the processes should begin as 
early as possible in the educational 
regime, surely in the secondary school 
and preferably in the elementary. There 
are students, however, who have not 
learned the skills involved before enter- 
ing college. Some instructors say that 
such are not college material and that 
they should withdraw. Others have 
been sufficiently interested to carry on 
experiments in “How to Study” classes 
and to tabulate results. What have 
some of these investigations indicated? 


*Reprinted from The Newsletter for 
April, 1929, published by The Cooperative 
Bureau for Women Teachers, New York 
City. 


A few years ago the writer had occa- 
sion to talk with fifty seniors in a well 
known high school. They were all pre- 
paring to enter college the following 
year. Although the ultimate purpose of 
the interview was to ascertain how many 
of the group were receiving both educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, it was 
of additional interest to find out what 
in their opinion were the chief factors 
involved in the successes or failures in 
their scholastic work. The majority of 
those who were low in academic accom- 
plishment indicated the following diffi- 
culties: 


1. Inability to plan time systematic- 
ally so that they had regular hours 
for the preparation of assignments. 

. An utter lack of knowing how to 
read rapidly and at the same time 
comprehend the important facts in 
the text. 
Incompetent to 
ized notes. 

No idea as to the importance of 
attention and association in the re- 
tention of facts 


take well-organ- 
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5. Not one of the fifty realized the 
importance of systematic review. 


Other research studies have shown simi- 
lar situations as well as additional fac- 
tors such as inferiority in mechanics of 
English composition, inability in outlin- 
ing, unintelligible notes, etc. 

During the past four years the writer, 
with others, has been studying various 
groups of freshmen who were having 
difficulty in college adjustment. Al- 
though meager preparation, emotional 
instability, and social maladjustment 
are large contributing factors to lack of 
accomplishments, the defects in study 
methods are one of the commonest of all 
causes for failure. A group of forty- 
eight freshmen who were not keeping up 
to the required grade were given special 
help. All were average or above ave- 
rage in their class in the percentile 
ranks in the intelligence examination. 
They were divided into smaller groups 


for special help, no one class comprising 
more than ten. Personal interviews were 
held for the purpose of getting the stu- 
dent’s own interpretation of her difficul- 
ties, for analyzing these, and for sug- 
gestions as to how to improve methods 


of work. It was necessary to have some 
of the students in the group come for 
special supervised study. During the 
hour an effort was made to direct the 
learning processes and at the same time 
to motivate the student to grasp a 
method of study which would lead to 
permanent, constructive usefulness. A 
limited number of textbooks were rec- 
ommended for reference. Seventy-five 
per cent of the group improved their 
grades and only two were unable to pro- 
ceed to the sophomore class. As a result 
of the study of this group and many 
others, a few suggestions can be offered 
as a basis for giving freshmen a back- 
ground for proper study habits. The 
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following have been printed in pamphlet 
form and used with success: 


1. The first essential in the establish 
ment of effective study habits is 
apportion time upon a practical work 
ing schedule. On the schedule shou! 
be noted class hours, hours for pre; 
aration and hours for leisure. 
General Suggestions. 

(1) Strive to keep your body rest: 
for it is impossible to make ar 
impression upon a fatigue 
mind. 

Take intervals of rest at least 
ten minutes after finishing 
unit of study. 

Sleep and exercise regularly 
Eat the kind and quantity 
food that will give you a ma» 
mum of energy. 

Select the places where you « 
study with the minimum pn 
ber of interruptions and ther 
use these places regularly. 
Start studying immediately 
the specified time; do not wast 
energy getting ready to begin 
Proper Approach to Study. 
Each subject has a certain re 
tionship to your other subject 
and to your general 
training. Decide what the r 
tionship is and make up y 
mind that it is worth while 
do satisfactory work in 
course. 

Have confidence in your abilit) 
but back it up with fixed ho 
for study. Make the changing « 
your schedule an_ exceptior 
rather than the rule. 
Remember that concentrati 
depends upon your interest, at 
tention, and association of ideas 
Memory consists mainly in in 
creasing the number and close 


colleg 
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ness of associations among facts. 
It involves impression, retention, 
recall, and It is 
well to remember to aim to learn 
facts permanently. In this way 
you will retain the material 
much better. 

Review the work of the class as 
soon as possible after leaving 
the classroom. This helps to fix 
the ideas in your mind. 


recognition. 


Reading Assignments. 
i 


1) 


Recall what you know about the 

subject. 

a. Go back to the previous les- 
son and recall what you 
studied and what was brought 
out in class. 

b. Constantly relate the new 
material to the old and re- 
member that memory de- 
mands the association of 
ideas 

Study the assignment as a whole 
in order to get the writer's com- 
plete line of thought. After 
reading the entire’ reference, 
close your book, make your out- 
line on paper, then again review 
the text quickly to see what 
points you have omitted. If 
you find special difficulties you 
can solve them in the light of the 
whole. 

If you find your mind wandering 

pause in your reading and recall 

what you have read to see if you 
are getting the thought. 

Learn when and how to 

rapidly. 

a. In sentence units regard espe- 
cially the beginning and end 
of a sentence. 

b. In paragraph units notice es- 
pecially the first and last 
sentences. 

c. In chapter units note the first 


read 


and last paragraphs of a 


chapter. 


5. How to Understand the Lecture 


(1) The form. 

a. Decide upon an outline form 
which for you will be most 
useful 

b. Leave a wide margin in order 
that you may add other ma 
terial and comments his 
helps in the association of 
ideas 

(2) Subject matter 

a. Write down the subject of the 
lecture 

b. Listen attentively for the 
main facts, especially those 
which are new, and. writ 
them down 

c. Discover the point of view of 
the lecturer and then record 
any objections or questions 
which may occur to you 
Raise these questions either 
in class discussion or in con 
ference with instructor 

d. Go through your notes as 
soon as possible after the lec 
ture and use your margin to 
jot down correlations with 
class discussion, reference 
reading, laboratory work, et 

e. Before the next lecture al- 
ways read the preceding notes 
in order to get the continuity 
of thought. 

6. Examinations. 
(1) Preparation. 


a. Thorough preparation from 
day to day is the best prep- 
aration for the examination 
both in economy of time and 
also in energy. 

b. Review all the materials of 
the course—this may include 
lecture notes, laboratory 
notes, reference reading, and 
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class discussion—and strive 
to see the relationship of each 
to the other. 

c. Organize the material of the 
course in such a way (per- 
haps by topics) that you 
comprehend clearly its con- 
tent and meaning, and test 
yourself to see whether you 
can use the material learned. 

(2) Writing. 

a. Read the examination as a 
whole, making sure that you 
understand the meaning of 
each question. 

b. Plan your answers in outline 
form and then write. 


In spite of the fact that for the pres- 
ent, at least, this work must be done in 
the college, how much more beneficial 
to the student if the help is given in the 


preparatory school. Students say 
many times that they are drilled to pass 
the college entrance board examinations 
without realizing the importance of r 
taining subject matter and making it 4 
part of their fund of knowledge as 
background for their gradual menta 
development. The teacher will ask 
“But where can I find time to do a 
this with the many urgent demands? 
More time than is necessary for the pr 
ject will be saved by giving the student: 
tools whereby they can make the s 
ject matter a part of their own posses 
sion, a solid foundation upon which ¢ 
build their further acquisition of know 
edge. This is the necessary equipment 
we should give, not only to the potentia 
college student, but also to the individ 
ual who, although not continuing 
school, should know how to gain th. 
most from his daily environment. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN THE FIELD 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Persis Putnam, Dr. Sc. 


Statistician, Rockefeller Foundation, New York City 


Talk given at Vassar College, February 15, 1929, under the auspices of the 
Vassar Vocational Conference 


It is a privilege for me to have an 
opportunity to talk to you about possi- 
ble openings in the field of public health. 
It is a responsibility too, since what I 
say may influence your decision one way 
or another. We need trained women in 
public health work. We need young 
people with the courage, the idealism, 
and the determination that comes with 
youth. More than this, we need the 
trained analytical mind of the modern 
college graduate with its tinge of skep- 
ticism that insists upon knowing the 
facts upon which creeds are based. I 
find myself intensely interested in the 
kind of service that the public health 


field offers, but in presenting the field 
I shall try to be fair. 

In the first place I want to be sure 
that you have a general idea of the pur 
pose and scope of public health work 
want to discuss briefly the various age! 
cies engaged in the work, their functions 
and personnel, and finally I want to de 
scribe the types of positions available t 
women, the training required, and where 
it may be secured. 
care of the public health is the functior 
of the permanent official agencies, na 
tional, state, or local, and they must 
receive primary consideration. The pr 
vate organizations have an importan! 


In the last analysis 
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‘ynction in stimulating and supplement- 
ing the work of the official groups and 
should be considered also. 

The beginnings of public health serv- 
xe. Modern public health work is a 
growth of the last thirty years. Prior 
to 1900 public health organizations 
existed for the purpose of promoting 
sanitation and of controlling outbreaks 
ff epidemic diseases such as typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, smallpox, etc. The 
story of the organization of the New 
York City Board of Health is of such 
interest that I think you wouid like to 
hear it. 

During an epidemic of typhus fever in 
the early 1860’s, Dr. Stephen Smith,’ 
who was stationed at an emergency 
hospital on Blackwell's Island, noticed 
that more than 100 cases had come from 
a single house. He investigated and 
found a tenement building in unspeak- 
ably filthy condition being used by Irish 
immigrants upon their arrival in New 
York. They paid nothing for the privi- 
lege of spending a night or two there 
after landing. There were no laws or 
police regulations that could be invoked 
to close the house. The owner, a 
wealthy man living on Union Square, re- 
fused to do anything. At the time there 
was a City physician whose duty it was 
to treat the sick poor, which he did 
most indifferently well, and there were 
a number of “health wardens,” presum- 
ably guardians of the public health. 
These officials were appointed by the 
Street Cleaning Department, and were 
most of them saloon keepers! These 
were the days of Tweed and his gang 
in New York. Dr. Smith appealed to a 
Citizen’s Association which undertook 
to reform the health department of the 
city. A thorough investigation of exist- 





1 See numbers used in Bibliography at end 
of article. 


ing conditions was made and a bill for 
a new organization drafted. It was de- 
feated by the State Legislature in 1865, 
although no one questioned the truth of 
the report presented. A state-wide edu- 
cational campaign of the medical pro- 
fession followed, with the result that the 
opponents of the bill were defeated for 
re-election at the polls and New York 
obtained its new board of health in 
1866, just at the time that cholera was 
making another invasion of the country. 
Thanks to the activities of the new 
Board, the disease did not gain a foot- 
hold in the city. 

in those days public health work con- 
sisted primarily in keeping cities clean 
and in collecting records of deaths. 
With the many discoveries in bacteriol- 
ogy during the latter part of the cen- 
tury, the blunderbus method of attack- 
ing disease gave way to more scientific 
measures adapted to the particular 
means of spread of various diseases. Dr. 
Biggs set up the first public health 
laboratory in New York City in 1894 
to assist in the diagnosis of diphtheria. 
Methods of purifying public water sup- 
plies were adopted in an attempt to re- 
duce the prevalence of typhoid fever. 
The pasteurization of milk was under- 
taken to check bovine tuberculosis in 
children. Specific campaigns for the 
control of tuberculosis, malaria, hook- 
worm disease, yellow fever, and the 
venereal diseases are still important ac- 
tivities of the public health movement 
They are based on the knowledge of 
the particular way in which these dis 
eases are spread from person to person. 

A later development of public health 
work has been to direct attention to par- 
ticular groups of people. The first child 
hygiene department was organized in 
New York City in 1908. The Federal 
Children’s Bureau was established in 
1912. Now infancy and maternity work 
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is a part of every well-organized health 
department. 

Because the problem of disease pre- 
vention is always more acute among 
large aggregations of people, the cities 
organized health departments first. The 
states followed, and now the latest de- 
velopment is the organization of country 
or rural public health units. About 15 
per cent of all the counties in the United 
States now have a full-time health offi- 
cer. This is merely a beginning, and one 
of the important problems for future 
workers to solve is that of extending 
their service to the rural areas. 

The problem is both social and eco- 
nomic. Dr. Shattuck,* one of the early 
observers in Massachusetts, pointed out 
this fact. He noticed that epidemics in 
Boston often started in the poorer sec- 
tions of the city and spread to people 
living under more healthful conditions 
elsewhere. Dr. Smith' made the same 
discovery when he found the “fever 
nest” in New York created by the half- 
starved Irish immigrants. People are 
poor and ignorant and sick. How much 
of the poverty and ignorance are due to 
ill health we cannot know until this 
handicap is removed. Disease knows no 
social barriers. It will attack suscepti- 
ble people wherever they are if the ave- 
nues of approach are open. 

The function of the public health 
worker is to remove the health hazards 
from the environment, whatever their 
nature may be, and in so doing to de- 
crease human suffering with its conse- 
quent inefficiency, and to increase hu- 
man happiness and the power to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to life. 

Public health agencies. The official 
agencies engaged in public health work 
may be grouped into federal, state, and 
local organizations. 

The federal agencies that are doing 
some public health work are more nu- 
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merous than the casual thinker realize [Ban e™ 
I shall mention only the more importa; 
from your point of view. The U. S. Pub. 


lic Health Service is the real federa 


fane 
which 
Then 


public health agency. Its original func. obliged 
tions were the maintenance of coasta MM one of 
and interstate quarantine, the care ntersti 
merchant seamen, and the examinatior One 
of immigrants. Of late years its scop ff oi a P 
has been enlarged to include some sci. recordi 
entific research, special field surveys tunatel 
industrial and child hygiene, the col. Do yo 
lection of morbidity statistics, and jn {% not ha 
some cases special aid to states. stratic 
During the last eight years the Chil. We ha 
dren’s Bureau has offered the states a tion / 
service under fhe Sheppard-Towner Ma. § group 
ternity and Infancy Act. The federa| J in stat 
appropriations have been of consider. J true of 
able assistance in enabling the states t & great « 
organize and maintain bureaus of ma-§ all the 
ternal and infant hygiene. The state: \t the 
are under no obligation to accept this four © 
money and some of them prefer to con- New 4 
duct their work independently. Ther Phis 
will be no more appropriations under § ductio 
the Sheppard-Towner Act and it will | whose 
interesting to see how many of the state: § census 
will be able to secure funds for contin nually 
ing the work begun in this way. for the 
The Children’s Bureau is interested in J work ¢ 
child welfare of which health is one § states, 
aspect. Hygiene has received consider. § wardec 
able attention, however, and a number The 
of special surveys have been made. ments 
The Bureau of Education is interested § ments 
in the teaching of hygiene in schools, in § of vita 
school sanitation, and medical inspec- § for th 
tion. Again the function is largely one § that t 
of investigation, of preparing education- § epiden 
al material, and of stimulating state § spread 
work. The sovereignty of the states is § of Ce 
repeatedly impressed upon one who should 
works for a federal agency. Unless spe- § gist w! 
cially provided for by law, the federal § breaks 
bureaus do not go into the states with J avenuc 
labora 


out invitations. An exception to this Is 













wn emergency created by an outbreak 
f an epidemic disease, such as influenza, 
which threatens to become nation-wide. 

Health Service is 


"ealizes 
Portan: 
S. Pub. 


federa Then the Public 
il fune. bliged to take steps to control it, since 
Coasta ne of its functions is to prevent the 
‘are nterstate spread of disease. 
inatior One of the most important functions 
; scope of a public health organization is the 
ne s recording of vital statistics, and unfor- 
eYs tunately it is a service often neglected. 
eC Do you realize that even today we do 
ind not have mortality returns or birth reg- 
stration for the entire United States? 
Chil. & We have what is known as a Registra- 
ates ae tion Area which includes a _ certain 
r Ma. group of states and a number of cities 
eder in states not in the area. The same is 
side true of the Birth Registration Area. A 
tes great effort is being made now to bring 
fm ill the states into both areas by 1930. 
State \t the present moment there are still 
t tl four not included in either—Nevada, 
we New Mexico, South Dakota, and Texas. 
The rhis digression is by way of intro- 
under @ duction of the U. S. Census Bureau, 
ill | whose function is to take the decennial 
states §% census of population and to publish an- 
itir nually the records of deaths and births 
for the Registration Areas. The actual 
ed in® work of registration is carried on by the 
one § states, by whom the records are for- 
sider- § warded to the Census Bureau. 
mber The functions of the State Depart- 
ments of Health vary. These depart- 
ested — ments are responsible for the collection 
ls, if vital statistics. They are responsible 
spec- § for the intrastate control of disease so 


that they are always concerned when 
epidemics threaten to become wide- 
spread, Each state maintains a Bureau 
f Communicable Diseases to which 


es i 
who § should be attached a trained epidemiolo- 
spe- § gist whose function is to investigate out- 
jeral @ breaks to discover their source and the 


The state furnishes 
It maintains a corps 


avenues of spread. 
laboratory service. 
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of sanitary inspectors to guard against 
the pollution of public water supplies 
In areas not having health organiza 
tions, the state carries on whatever 
work is done. It stands ready to assist 
local communities with suggestions and 
advice and often with money and pet 
sonnel for organizing and carrying out 
their programs. 

The ultimate unit of public health 
work is the local community, and we 
shall now turn our attention to the or 
ganization and functions of the city 
health department. 

The health officer is in direct charge 
He may be responsible to the mayor or 
to a board of health. Usually the health 
officer is a man who has had medical 
training. He should also have had some 
public health training and experience 
The work of the department is distrib 
uted among the following bureaus 


1. Medical Bureau. 
a. Communicable Disease Division 
(1) Tuberculosis. 
(2) Venereal Diseases 
(3) Others 
b. Division of 
nal Hygiene. 
(1) Maternal Hygiene 
(2) Child Hygiene. 
(3) School Hygiene 
2. Bureau of Inspection. 
a. Division of Sanitation 
b. Division of Milk and Food In 
spection. 
3. Bureau of the Public 
oratory. 
a. Chemical Division. 
b. Bacteriological Division 
c. Serological Division. 


Infant and Mater- 


Health Lab 


4. Bureau of Vital Statistics 
5. Publicity Bureau. 

6. Special Activities 

7. Administration. 


The activities of the Medical Bureau 
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are probably most familiar to you. They 
include the reporting of communicable 
diseases, the investigation of cases to 
determine the source of infection, pla- 
carding, isolation, or hospitalization of 
the patient. Much educational work is 
done by the public health nurse who 
visits the homes of the patients and in- 
structs the family in the care of the pa- 
tient and the protection of the rest of 
the family. 

Tuberculosis cases require careful fol- 
low-up work, particularly when they re- 
main at home. Here the question of 
exposure of others in the family becomes 
exceedingly important. Children should 
be watched and sent to preventoria if 
necessary. Arrested cases may have to 
learn new trades in making a new ad- 
justment to life. Both nurses and so- 
cial workers are needed in this work. 

Social workers are particularly needed 
to follow up persons who fail to come 
for treatment to the venereal disease 
clinics. The question of the family 
again looms large. If either father or 
mother has syphilis or gonorrhea in the 
acute stages, the children may be in- 
fected. They should all be examined 
and treated when necessary. 

Infancy and maternity work is car- 
ried on in various ways. Conferences 
with mothers are held. Home visits to 
expectant mothers are made. Clinics for 
mothers and children are conducted. 
School medical inspection and the teach- 
ing of health in schools comes under 
the work of this division. This is the 
one division in the health organization 
which may be run entirely by women, a 
medically trained woman or a public 
health nurse in charge with a corps of 
nurses for carrying on the field work. 
Social workers and persons trained in 
educational methods may also be em- 
ployed in this work. 

The Bureau of Inspection handles the 
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questions of water supply, sewerage and 
refuse disposal, housing, plumbing, and 
food and milk inspection. Women are 
being employed to some extent in the 
food inspection service. 

The chief function of the publi 
health laboratory is to assist in the diag- 
nosis of communicable diseases. This js 
a branch of public health work which ! 
should think might appeal particularly 
to those of you who have had training 
in biology, bacteriology, or biochemis 
try. In addition to the diagnostic work 
analyses of water, milk, and foods are 
made here, and in some cases some orig 
inal investigative work is done. 

The Bureau of Vital Statistics is cor 
cerned largely with the machinery of 
collecting the records of deaths, births 
marriages, etc., and in tabulating them 
for publication. So far, the local vital 
statistician has made little effort t 
study the data collected. This work 
done at all, is carried on by the state 
organization. There is no reason why 
women should not take an important 
part in both local and state statisti 
services. 

The Publicity Bureau includes a va 
riety of services. The preparation of 
publicity material for use by the press 
in conferences, exhibits, clinics, and 
schools, requires a knowledge of pul 
licity methods and of the particular sul 
ject to which the methods are applied 
Women may fill these positions also 

Under special activities may be in 
cluded mental hygiene and child guid 
ance clinics, and heart and cancer cli 
nics. Like tuberculosis and the vene- 
real diseases, this work requires 
knowledge of the special field covered 
Here nurses, and social workers wit! 
psychiatric training, are needed. 

Training required to enter publi 
health positions. Let us now look at the 
question of positions in public health 
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which are being held by women from 
the point of view of the professional 
training required. We will consider first 
those for medically trained women. 

| told you that health officers were 













publi isually medically trained. They are al- 
> diag- # most always men. Whether this is be- 
This is J cause there are very few medical wom- 
hich | & en in proportion to the number of medi- 
‘ularly 7% cal men, or because of a general prefer- 
aining § ence for men in these positions, I cannot 
hemis say. I believe both factors play a part. 
work There are, however, some medically 
Is are MH trained women in executive public 
Orig- @ health positions. In the maternity and 
infancy bureaus of the state depart- 
5 COr ments of health in 1925 there were at 
ry of & jeast 13 women physicians acting as di- 
virths rectors, having an average salary of 
them § s3700.2-* There are a few medical 
vital women in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
rt t ice and in the Children’s Bureau. I do 
rk, if # not know the salaries paid, but think 
state @ they average about $3200. The State 
why &@ Bureau of Education in New York en- 
tar gages women physicians as medical in- 
su spectors in schools. Their salaries are 
about $2400. 
i Va [ am assuming that you are not plan- 
m 0 ning to study medicine now and for this 
res reason are not particularly interested in 
in positions requiring this training. If you 
pul ire going to study medicine, do not at- 
sub- & tempt to decide now either for or against 
lied public health work. If at the end of 
D your second year you find that your in- 
> In terests lie more with the problems of 
zuid- @ the social group than of the individual, 
cli you can prepare to take special training 
yene for the public health field. 
S By far the largest number of openings 
ered in the public health field for women are 
wit in nursing. In 1925 ten of the directors 
bureaus of maternity and infancy in 
Molt state departments of health were nurses. 
the @ Their average salary was $2700. In ad- 
alth @ dition there were some thirty-eight su- 
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pervising nurses with salaries averaging 
$2250. More than four hundred field 
nurses were listed, and the mean salary 
for two hundred and twenty-five of them 
was $1660. From what I have told you 
about public health activities you will 
realize that the large bulk of the actual 
field work is done by the nurses. 

Right here I want to say something 
about the training of nurses. You may 
have the same impression that I did, 
that nursing is a most unpleasant kind 
of work involving a lot of hard manual 
labor and many disagreeable tasks. Re- 
cently an attempt has been made to re- 
move some of the drudgery from the 
training course. You may know of the 
Yale School of Nursing which was or- 
ganized in 1923. The hospital in which 
the students receive their training is 
completely staffed with graduate nurses 
The students’ training consists in care- 
fully planned work on particular cases 
done under the direction of the staff 
nurses and school instructors. They 
learn how to do bedside nursing but are 
given just enough to teach them the 
technique. Entrance requirements for 
this school are the equivalent of two 
vears of college work. Many of the 
students so far have been college grad- 
The course lasts twenty-eight 

Women who complete it are 
positions in 


uates. 
months. 
available 
field work or for teaching positions in 
other training schools. 


for supervisory 


I am giving you these details because 
I want to relieve your minds of some of 
the prejudice against nursing and be 
cause I think that much of the most 


valuable and most interesting service in 
the public health field is rendered by 
the nurses. 

Ihe new type of public health is de- 
scribed by Dr. Winslow as “social in its 
conception, individual in its applica- 
tion.”” “‘The Kingdom of God is within 
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you,” he says, “and the kingdom of 
health in the last analysis is an individ- 
ual matter. It is not merely vague gen- 
eralities about food, fresh air, exercise, 
and the rest which are needed. They 
must be applied to John and to Susan, 
with John’s and Susan’s specific poten- 
tialities and limitations. We needed an 
individual teacher to carry the message 
to Garcia in the individual household. 
For this purpose we turned to the visit- 
ing nurse, and she was transformed into 
the public health nurse, not merely a 
minister of healing but a messenger of 
health, carrying the gospel of hygiene to 
the worker in the factory and to the 
mother in the tenement. The nurse as 
teacher is the central figure in the public 
health movement of the present day.” ® 

The information I have regarding the 
sex of public health laboratory workers 
is limited to the state directors, and in 
1925 there were only five women in 
these positions, with an average salary 
of $2750. I have information regarding 
branch laboratories for only three 
states: In Alabama there are five 
branches, one of the directors was a 
woman in 1925, and two were women 
in 1928. The average salary in 1925 
was $2460. In Michigan there were 
women directors in both of the two 
branch laboratories in 1928. In Wis- 
consin there are seven branches. In 
1925 five of the directors were women, 
in 1928 all seven were. The salary range 
in 1925 was from $1800-$2750. 

I have been told by those acquainted 
with laboratory work that women are 
employed to a considerable extent in 
subordinate positions. Regarding the 
professional training of these people, I 
have the following data for 1925:* Some 
forty states listed over 100 bacteriol- 
ogists on their laboratory staffs, with an 
average salary of $2000. Fourteen 
states reported thirty-eight chemists 
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having an average salary of $2250. | 
states listed serologists receiving a mear 
salary of $2450. Technicians were en 
ployed in thirty-eight states at a salan 
of approximately $1200. 

I do not think that this information ;: 
complete. For instance, I think tha 
there are probably more than thirt 
eight chemists, but the chemical analyse: 
may be carried on in special laboratorie: 
and not in the diagnostic laborator 
The interesting point brought out is th 
different salary scales of these variou: 
grades of professional work: 


No.employed Aver. salary 
Technicians ..............166 $1200 (for 13) 
Bacteriologists 103 2000 (for 83 
Chemists ............ => 2250 (for 23 
Serologists 6 2450 


Profession 


We now come to the statistical field 
which as you know is my own. Both 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
Children’s Bureau have research statis 
tical offices. These services analyze 
data collected in field investigations t 
see what the underlying relationships 
are. A certain amount of statistica 
technique is used. Inasmuch as we are 
considering the medical field, the statis 
tician must have a working knowledg 
of the problems that arise in this field 
In reality he must have two professions 
and that is the reason we speak of vita 
statisticians, economic statisticians, or 
statisticians in the fields of educatior 
psychology, or social work. 

Employees in the federal bureaus 
have mentioned are the lower grades oi 
statistical clerks who have had some 
college and statistical training. The) 
do the mechanical tabulating and com 
puting, and other routine work. Sai- 
aries are about $1620. College grad 
uates with special training and experi- 
ence in the statistical field receive from 
$2000-$3200. Professionally trained 
people with considerable postgraduate 
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: ; 
eee york and experience may fill even high- 
ere em. eet grade positions, although they are 
| salary Ae few in number. These positions are all 
* & jilled by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
ation i: °°": : ae 
k tha When it comes to the state statistical 
thirty services, I almost hesitate to give you 
nalvces fag the data I have because I think the im- 
A ression will be misleading. I told you 
ratories : cS m . rd 
inlets earlier that this aspect of public health 
oa vork has been sadly neglected. This 
t as the ’ : 
various fe 225 been due partly, I think, to a lack 
f understanding of the value of the ma- 
terial collected and the uses to which it 
salary uld be put. So far, state and city sta- 
or 131 tisticians have .been content to collect 
nile records of births and deaths and mar- 
: riages, etc., and to make certain annual 
a tabulations of these data. No attempt 
fie ‘d, F has been made to study these records to 
Both determine the actual state of being of 
nd the # the people in the community from year 
Stats: B to year. We hear a great deal about 
nalyze # the decline in the death rate, but we 
ms t0 # know little about the various factors 
nships that go into any given death rate, such 
Istica’ BH as sex, age, race, geographical location, 
ve at€ & cause of death, and the relation of these 
stalls B factors to each other. 
‘ledge This lack of appreciation of the im- 
field portance of this work is shown by the 
sions, & fact that only eight out of the forty- 
Vila! & eight directors of State bureaus and two 
» § of the assistant directors in 1928 had 
atlOr had special training in statistical meth- 
od.” Thirty-two of the directors were 
‘us | & medical men, and of these twenty were 
€s Ol & the State Health Officers who could de- 
some & vote only a part of their time to this 
They § work. I may have underestimated 
com: & somewhat the amount of special train- 
“a &@ ing, but at best it is meager. The aver- 
srac- @ age salary paid in 1925 by the states 
per’ @ having trained persons was $3600 as 
from compared with an average of $3200 for 
ined @ all directors.‘ 
uate There is no reason why statistically 
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these 
are 


hold 
workers 


trained women should not 
positions. Public health 

becoming more keenly alive to the need 
for special training in this field. Medi- 
cal training is not essential as long as 
there are medical men available on the 
staff for consultation. What is holding 
back the work now more than anything 
else is the lack of trained people for the 
positions. Here is your opportunity 

Publicity experts and public health 
educators may be women. These posi- 
tions also require special training 
There are openings for social workers 
also, particularly for those with psy 
chiatric training. 

The special training you will need. In 
looking over your catalogue I find a 
number of courses offered that would 
furnish a general background for the 
work. Whether you have had them or 
not, my advice to you is to get some spe 
cial training for the particular branch 
of the field you wish to enter now. You 
are without experience, and must make 
up for this lack somewhat in extra train- 
ing. If you attempt to go into the field 
now, you will have to go in at the bot 
tom and your progress will be slow. It 
is possible to enter without special train 
ing. Many workers do, but their previ- 
ous experience in related lines of work 
often contributes something to the work 
they undertake. If you wish to make a 
profession of public health work, my ur- 
gent advice to you is to go on with your 
training for another year or so before 
trying for a position. 

The question now is, what will you 
need and where can you get it? 

I have already mentioned the Yale 
School and need not go into further de- 
tail. The course lasts twenty-eight 
months and at its close you will be 
ready for supervisory or specialized 
work in the field. If you are interested 
in laboratory positions, supplement your 
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work here by taking some of the courses 
in chemistry, bacteriology, and im- 
munology offered by the Schools of Pub- 
lic Health at Hopkins, Harvard, Toron- 
to, Yale, or Columbia. If you wish to 
be statisticians, Hopkins and Harvard 
offer courses in this special field. Courses 
in public health educational methods 
are offered at Columbia, both in summer 
and winter sessions. The Schools of 
Social Work of New York City and of 
Smith College both offer theoretical and 
field training in psychiatric social case 
work. I am not so well acquainted with 
this field, but there are doubtless those 
on your faculty who can advise you if 
you are interested in this work. 

When it comes to discussing the fel- 
lowships available for this additional 
work, I shall have to tell you something 
about the private public health agencies. 
The American Public Health Associa- 
tion and the National Organization of 
Public Health Nursing promote the in- 
terests of the professional public health 
workers. They handle requests for per- 
sonnel through their vocational services. 

The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, and the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association each handle a 
specific problem. They prepare pub- 
licity and educational material, organize 
and conduct special demonstrations, as- 
sist state and local agencies in making 
investigations and in organizing preven- 
tive work. In the end their work is 
taken over by the official agencies if 
continued at all. 

The American Red Cross is prepared 
to handle emergencies created in times 
of war, flood, famine, hurricane, etc. 
You are all familiar with the service 
rendered by this organization. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund is con- 
ducting three demonstrations in New 


York State, not from any one aspec; 
but from the point of view of a complet. 
health organization. 

The International Health Divisi: 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to which | 
belong, has a field staff of some seven: 
men who work with governments ir 
parts of the world. They assist in 
ganizing and conducting campaign: 
against particular diseases such as ma 
aria, hookworm, or yellow fever, or 
carrying out a general public health pr 
gram. Any single project has a defini: 
time limit, after which the governme: 
takes over the work. 

All these activities require trains 
personnel. Because of ‘the great nee 
these agencies have had to assume som 
of the responsibility for training. 

The National Tuberculosis Ass« 
tion engages junior staff members 
nominal salaries, who serve an appren 
ticeship for approximately two year: 
At the end of this period of intensiy: 
training they are offered positions in the 
field organizations. The only requir 
ment for these positions is a college ci 
gree. So far, these positions have al 
been filled by men, but I have been told 
that there is no reason why wome! 
should not apply for them. This organ 
ization also makes some placements by 
virtue of its nation-wide contacts wit! 
anti-tuberculosis work. 

The National Committee for Menta 
Hygiene offers similar opportunities fo 
training, but I believe the preliminary 
requirements include postgraduate work 
in psychiatry or psychology. The 
Schools of Social Work of Smith College 
and New York City offer some scholar 
ships in connection with their courses. 

The Rockefeller Foundation grant: 
fellowships to official organizations wh 


ask that special training be given in- 


dividuals whom they wish to employ 
For instance, if your State Health Off 
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cer thinks that with a year’s more work 
in bacteriology and immunology you 
would be ready for a position in his 
laboratory, he can request the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to grant you a fellow- 
ship. You would be under obligations 
to take the position for which the fel- 
lowship was granted when you were 
ready to work. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation also assists in placing public 
health workers through its wide knowl- 
edge of the field. 

| can offer you something more. In 
discussing this question with a member 
of the staff of one of the big foundations 
in New York, I was told that if I found 
candidates for public health work who 
wanted special training, to come back 
to him and he would see what he could 
do. Surely no one could ask for more 
than that. He particularly needs nurses 
and statistically trained people in the 
work that he is doing. 

If you are as keen-minded as I think 
you are, you must be asking yourself 
by this time, what is the matter with 
public health work if there is such a 
shortage of personnel? I think you will 
find that there is a similar shortage of 
trained people in almost any field. 
There are hordes of untrained people 
always, but there are not many who 
are able to assume positions of responsi- 
bility. That is the reason I want you 
to prepare for the latter class as soon 
as possible. You may never arrive at 
the very top, but you should be able to 
secure for yourselves interesting work 
and adequate salaries in the professional 
grades of public health work. 

Disadvantages of public health work. 
I told you at the beginning I wanted 
to be fair, and there is an obverse side 
to this picture. There are three main 
drawbacks to work with any govern- 
mental agency: (1) Salaries are small 
in comparison with those offered in 


business and with those offered by some 
of the private agencies. (2) Tenure of 
office is somewhat uncertain, due to 
political interference. This is less true 
of public health work than of many 
other kinds of official work. (3) Public 
health officials can never engage in any 
work that does not have the support of 
the people. 

To my mind the last handicap is by 
far the most serious, and accounts for 
much of the lack of initiative and cour- 
age shown by official agencies. I have 
met two types of officials: the first, the 
man who regards everything not speci- 
fically forbidden by law as a legitimate 
field of action—within reasonable limits, 
of course. He will go ahead until some- 
body calls a halt. The other type of 
official never does anything that the law 
does not give him definite permission to 
do. The ambition of his life is never 
to antagonize anyone. He never does, 
although he may have to stand on each 
side of the fence as well as on the top 
in order to accomplish it. He will not 
lose his job, while the other man may. 
The second type of official is the one 
most frequently encountered, so you can 
understand why our official work lacks 
leadership. To my mind the ideal type 
of health officer is the one who is able 
to carry his public with him into new 
ventures by holding their interest and 
confidence and by educating them so 
that they can follow him intelligently. 
After all, isn’t this the essence of pub- 
lic leadership and of the highest type of 
statesmanship? I do not need to tell 
you that we need more of this quality 
in our governmental work. You know 
it. And the public health field is no 
exception. 

Another evil arises from this depend- 
ence of the official upon the support of 
the public. He must have money to 
carry on his work. To obtain it he 
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must appear before the legislative body 
or a budget director and talk about ac- 
complishment. In doing this the official 
has been known to make statements that 
would never stand up under analytical 
scrutiny. We should have less of this 
bandwagon stuff and more real scientific 
analysis of the work done in terms of its 
effect upon the public health. This is 
another important job for the statisti- 
cian, but this critical attitude in apprais- 
ing the work of the organization should 
extend to the entire official staff. 

My last injunction to you, therefore, 
is this: Keep your analytical faculties 
alive. Don’t adopt formulae without 
knowing the basis of them. Don’t lose 
your sense of proportion. Let us have 
a scientific basis for all our statements 
if we can. I believe that even aldermen 
and legislators might be induced to lis- 
ten to a statement supported by facts 
as well as to one that sounds like an 
excerpt from a_ political campaign 
speech. I should like to see the method 
tried, anyway. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT IN 
KIWANIS FOR 1930 


Proposed by the 


{1 Program of Service 


L. A. EmMErso> 


During the past year vocational guid- 
ince has had a steadily increasing 
ymount of attention given to it by pub- 
c schools, colleges, industrial organiza- 
tions and social agencies. Thousands 
f dollars are being spent this year in 
uwrying on this kind of service, and a 
new sense of its importance is making 
tself felt. Legislation in its support 
s appearing; more extended space is 
eing given to it in educational conven- 
tions; and in many lines of activity, 
videspread in character, vocational 
guidance is assuming a major function. 
Because of this, and because of the 
real opportunity for service, your Com- 
nittee is asking that this next year be 
me of greatly increased attention to vo- 
ational guidance on the part of Ki- 
yvanis. The position of leadership in this 
ield among service clubs already at 
tained by Kiwanis must not be lost. 
During the past three years, covering 
the early stages of vocational guidance 
n Kiwanis, the work of the Interna- 
tional Committee has been the com- 
ined task of setting up standards of 
vork and promotion of actual service 
This work has been 
field has thor- 
A working program has 
Much has already been 


hrough the clubs. 
vell done. The 
ughly studied. 
een developed. 
iccomplished. 
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* International C« 
udance and Placement, 


ng, New York Cits 


International Committee, November, 1929 


4 
. Chairman * 
which are adapted t 
The re 


way programs 
their respective communities. 
cent committee meeting, therefore, was 
given over almost entirely to a study 
of ways in which this may be done. 

Objectives for 1930. The objectives 
for the coming year have been set up 
as follows: 


1. A functioning vocational guidance 

committee in every club 

A local program in each club that 

will include at least the following 

(a) A survey of the local situation 
with respect to present serv- 


MN 


ice in vocational guidance 
(b) The setting up of a local pro- 
gram adapted to the commu 
nity, based on a_ thorough 
study of helpful materials de- 
veloped by former Interna- 
tional committees and arising 
out of the experiences of other 
clubs. It will be noted that 
this will in cases take 
the form of active cooperation 
with schools or other 
agencies, rather than 
up an independent 
vocational guidance service 
(c) A definite plan for thoroughly 
acquainting club members 
with their opportunities and 
duties in rendering vocational 


most 


social 
setting 
Kiwanis 


guidance service 
3. Cooperation of clubs with other 
clubs in neighboring cities, or those 
in promot- 
that can 


of metropolitan areas, 
ing guidance activities 
best be furnished by joint action 
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4. Cooperation on a District basis 
with other agencies dealing with 
guidance problems in the larger 
areas. 

5. Promotion by clubs of sound guid- 
ance service of all social agencies, 
both by helping to strengthen exist- 
ing guidance service and assisting 
in promoting needed additional 
service. 


General Promotional Plan. Any In- 
ternational Committee can do little ex- 
cept as it functions through the District 
organization. The Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance, therefore, in discuss- 
ing its proposed plans for the coming 
year, felt that a most important part of 
it would be effective functioning with 
the District officers. In accordance with 
a plan used by many International Com- 
mittees, the territory covered by Ki- 
wanis International has been divided 
into areas, each one of which is the par- 
ticular responsibility of some one mem- 
ber of the International Committee. In 
carrying on the work of the year, each 
committeeman will keep in close touch 
with the District Governors, Lieutenant 
Governors, and District Chairmen of 
vocational guidance and placement in 
the districts included in his particular 
area. It is proposed that all contacts 
with the districts shall be such as will 
meet with the approval of the District 
Governor and that he shall be kept in- 
formed at all times concerning the rela- 
tionships of International committee- 
men and the officers in the district. 

Working with the District Organiza- 
tion. In promoting the work of voca- 
tional guidance with the District Chair- 
man, the committeemen have set up the 
following responsibilities for themselves: 


1. Thoroughly informing the District 
Chairman of the program proposed 


for the year by the Internationa! 
Committee. 

2. Promoting the carrying out of this 
program in the districts assigned 
to each committeeman in 
possible way. 


every 


3. Securing from the District Chair 
man, in time for incorporation int 
the annual report, data covering 
guidance activities that will be 
suitable for passing on to the |: 
ternational Convention. 

The first part of this work will b 


done through the bulletin which will b 
sent out to clubs, outlining the year’s 
program, together with the bulletin sen 
out to District Governors. 

The promotional work will be carried 
on by correspondence with Distric: 
Chairmen and Lieutenant Governors 
carbon copies of letters going to Dis 
trict Governors. Subjects which have 
been set up for contact with Distric' 
Chairmen include the following 


1. The use of a questionnaire for sur 
veying the District with respect 
to vocational guidance activities 
Copy of sample questionnaire w 
be furnished to District Chairmen 

2. Personal visits of District Chair 
men, or other member of district 
committee, when possible, to loca 
club vocational guidance commit 
tees, and the presentation of guid- 
ance work at local club meetings 
Such visits should be made at 


quest of the local club, wi 
should pay necessary travel ex 
pense. 


3. Development of list of competent 
speakers on vecational guida! 


who may be secured by local clubs 


for their meetings, to stimulate | 
work of the guidance program 
4. Promotional correspondence _ be 
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tween the District Chairmen and 
local club presidents and voca- 
tional guidance committee chair- 
men, suggesting available material 
that will be helpful to them in set- 
ting up their local programs. 

5. Securing representation for voca- 
tional guidance at every District 
convention, including a meeting of 
the District Committee at the time 
of the convention, if not possible at 
another time, and the reporting of 
significant happenings at such 
meetings back to the local club. 

6. Securing vocational guidance pub- 
licity in the district bulletins. 

7. Reporting to International Com- 
mitteemen any happenings of in- 
terest in the District, which he 
may pass on to other districts. 


Working with the Local Clubs. In as 
much as the real work of vocational 
guidance and placement must be carried 
on by local clubs, the International 
Committee suggests the following steps 
be carried out in order to secure active 
work in guidance on the part of local 
clubs. In working toward the objec- 
tives as set up by the International 
Committee, it is félt desirable that cer- 
tain elements of importance should be 
looked into. The first of these is the 
ipproach to the president of the club 
that has no guidance committee. The 
International Committee the 
following in this connection: 


suggests 


1. That the club president read thor- 
oughly the bulletin entitled “A 
Working Program of Vocational 
Guidance,” developed by the last 
International Committee. 

2. That he appoint a vocational guid- 
ance committee, under competent 
leadership, or one man to head the 
work, who shall his own 
committee. 


select 
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3. That the president meet with the 
committee until it gets actively 
under way. 

4. That he assume a personal respon- 
sibility for initiating and promot- 
ing this important work. 


In clubs where no guidance activities 
have heretofore been carried on, the In- 
ternational Committee suggests the fol- 
lowing program for the local committee 
which shall be appointed: 


1. That a copy of the bulletin on “A 
Working Program” be placed in 
the hands of each committee mem- 
ber. 

2. That a conference of the commit 
tee be held for the purpose of 
(a) Thoroughly acquainting each 


committee member with the 
guidance program of Kiwanis 
International. 


Discussing plans for studying 
the local situation. (In most 
cases the local superintendent 
of schools other 
school official reached through 
proper school channels can 
give the most help.) 

3. That the local committee study the 
local situation with respect to vo- 
cational guidance and placement 
and determine the fields in which 
Kiwanis should work. 

4. That the committee choose 
definite piece of work and 
started. Suggested starting points 
are: 
(a) 


(b) 


or some 


one 
get 


Talks before current graduat 
ing classes of junior and senior 
high schools. 


(b) Occupational talks to groups 
in the junior high school or 
to other school groups 

(c) Promoting guidance service 
through cooperation with 


school people in placement of 
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school boys and girls in part- 
time jobs, summer jobs and 
permanent jobs. 

(d) Individual personal confer- 
ences with students concern- 
ing occupational requirements 
and opportunities. 


In clubs where local committees have 
already been functioning it is suggested 
that the following steps be taken: 


1. That the local committee study its 
program in the light of suggestions 
contained in the International bul- 
letin, “A Working Program of Vo- 
cational Guidance,” with particu- 
lar reference to needs not now be- 
ing met in the community. 

2. That the committee set up a pro- 
gram for 1930, continuing the de- 
sirable work already under way 
and undertaking new activities that 
may be feasible. 


The International Committee feels 
that success through the local clubs de- 
pends almost entirely upon the local 
leadership heading up the guidance work 
and the practical nature of the work 
undertaken by the local committee. It 
hopes that the suggestions which are 
sent out from the International Com- 
mittee and from district committees 
shall be as practical as possible and that 
they shall be set up in as simple a man- 
ner as possible. 

It seems evident that the greatest 
field for Kiwanis lies in cooperating 
with other agencies when these exist in 
the community and the assistance in 
getting work started by other agencies, 
particularly in schools. Kiwanis serv- 


ice seems to function best as a coopera- 
tive one rather than one in which the 
local club sets up independent measures 
for carrying on such work independ- 
ently. 


Avoiding Quackery. The field of vo- 
cational guidance in general is filled 
with charletans and quacks. If Kiwanis 
work is to remain on the high plane on 
which it has been started, every effort 
must be taken to avoid shoddy work 
Local committees should not undertake 
work which lies in the field of experts 
There is abundant opportunity in fields 
within the scope of a service club of 
our average city, and it is hoped that 
the local committee will set up its pro- 
gram so that all that will be done wil! 
stand the test of scientific scrutiny in 
its best sense. 

The members of International Com- 
mittee are enthusiastic about the pros 
pects for 1930. They stand ready t 
assist in every possible way the devel 
opment of vocational guidance through 
out America. They hope that 1930 will 
be recorded as a year of great progress 
in service to the youth of America 
through vocational guidance and place- 
ment. 

Respectfully submitted, for the Com 
mittee, 

Lynn A. Emerson, Chairman 
J. Maurice Dietrich 

A. L, Ferguson 

J. E. Lewis 

Preston Pfeifer 


AN OUTLINE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AS A KIWANIS 
OBJECTIVE 


D. D. MILLER 
Lieutenant Governor of the Third Ohi 
Ktwanis Division 

Vocational Guidance and Placement 
is the fifth objective of Kiwanis Inter 
national and as such is stated as fol- 
lows: 

“To provide Vocational Guidance and 
Placement for young men and women 
through the cooperation of every Ki- 
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wanian with those interested in his busi- 
ness or professional vocation.” 

It is believed that there is a need for 

a simple, yet comprehensive, definition 
f Vocational Guidance and Counseling 
from the Kiwanis standpoint. It is for 
this purpose that the following is sub- 
mitted : 

1. The Kiwanis Approach to Voca- 
tional Guidance. This has been well 
stated by Dr. A. D. Heist, Chairman of 
the Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Committee of the New York Kiwanis 
District. He says: “There is a great 
need today in our Clubs for a truly 
Kiwanis approach to Vocational Guid- 
ance services, as all or nearly all of the 
ibundant literature in print is based on 
the educational and institutional view- 
points, but the Kiwanis approach to this 
service is entirely new and must be so 
established as to mesh into the program 
of the schools and colleges. In plain 
words, this club service completes the 
circle of Vocational Guidance work; 
that is, Men in actual contact with the 
world of affairs have the practical vision 
and experience, while the educational 
institutions have a thoroughly theoreti- 
cal one. Youth today needs both.” 


2. Vocational Guidance Defined. Vo- 
cational Guidance has to do with the 
following problems in the life of young 
people: 


(a) The choice of a suitable life 
work, 

(b) The proper education and train- 
ing for that work. 

(c) The right placement in that work. 

(d) Self-improvement and vocational 


advancement. 
3. What Vocational Guidance is NOT. 


(a) It is not the function of Voca- 
tional Guidance to decide FOR 
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a young person what his life 
work should be. 

(b) Neither does it consist in merely 
finding jobs for young people. It 
is not an employment bureau 


4. What Vocational Guidance Really 
Means. 


(a) To help young people to discover 
their aptitudes, abilities, and la 
tent energies. 

(b) To help them choose, prepare 
for, and enter upon a suitable 
vocation, and to use their mental 
and physical properly 
therein. 

(c) To show them how 
for themselves and their present 
and future dependents, the re- 
sults of their vocational activi 
ties, both now and in that fu- 
ture when, on account of sick- 
ness or old age, their productive- 
ness may be limited or non- 
existent. 


powers 


to conserve 


5. Vocational Guidance and Placé 
ment, the Most Fundamental and Con- 
structive of All Kiwanis Objectives 


(a) It encompasses all youth, privi- 
leged as well as underprivileged, 
girls as well as boys. 

(b) It builds good citizenship and 
solves the underprivileged prob- 
lem by a process of gradual 
elimination. 

(c) When applied in its broadest and 
most comprehensive form, it in- 
stills into the young the ideal 
principles underlying the Ki- 
wanis conception of business 
standards. 

(d) Vocational Guidance takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for 
character building, thus incul- 
cating the spirit of cooperative 
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A CONTRACT PLAN FOR TEACHING VOCATIONS 
TO THE NINTH GRADE 


HeELLEN B. PInK 


Central High School, Minneapolis 


Often I have been asked, “Why teach 
vocations in the ninth grade? Don't 
vou think the pupils rather young to 
decide on their life vocations? Aren’t 
they apt to change?”’ And this is soon 
followed by “What method do you use?” 
Those questions and many similar 
mes are often asked by teachers and 
parents who have visited my classes. 

Now! After six years’ experimenting 
[ am a “wee bit” ready to think cut 
loud. 

In the first place, may I start by 
answering the last question—perhaps 
because it seems least important to the 
child—“What method do you use?” 
May I suggest a few I've tried: First, 
the textbook method, using Gowin and 
Wheatley, Hill, or some other well- 
known text, following the suggestions 
made in the preface and at the end of 
the chapters by the author. Second, the 
outline method, choosing two vocations, 
ne desired, second ‘“fall-back.” The 
pupils gain information from textbooks, 
then fill in the outline in the form of a 
job analysis. The main topics are sug- 
gested by the teacher, the sub-topic by 
the pupil, followed by individual dis- 
cussions of vocations. Third, the iz 
brary method. It is advisable to have 
at least a few shelves of vocational 
books in the library or in your own 
room. Pupils should be familiar with 
the use of the Card Catalog, Readers’ 
Guide, and the Encyclopedias. The 
pupils make lists of as many occupa- 
tions as possible. They are astonished 
at the vast array. They check ten in 
which they are interested; three in 
which most interested; and star the fa- 





vorite. Then they are ready to find in- 
formation about their occupation. From 
five days to a week are spent in the li- 
brary, using “Find It Yourself,” by 
Scripture and Greer, a very adequate 
and interesting short textbook for learn- 
ing ‘how to use the library.’ 

The pupils return to class and the 
following contracts for chosen occupa- 
tions are placed on the board: 


“D” Contract 
Occupation 
1 Interview 
5 Clippings 


Stiff cover 
Title page 


Dedication Index—'% page 
Preface Bibliography—'% page 


Table of Contents 
Outline of occupation—7 topics * 
5 subtopics 
Topics Suggested 
Sources—book, author, page 
Education 
Service to Mankind 
Advantages 
Disadvantages 
Personal Qualifications 
Income 
“C” Contract 
Additions to “D” 
5 Jokes or 2 Cartoons or 5 Want Ads— 
written discussion 
1 topic, 6 subtopics, 2 subdivisions 
Index—1 page 
Bibliography—1!2 page 
2 Interviews with those in the same oc- 
cupation 
2 Themes—subjects stated in “A” Con- 
tract 


* Every topic must be followed by refer- 
ence—book, author, page. 
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“B” Contract 
Additions 
Book divided into chapters 
3 Themes 
2 Self-Analysis Charts 
5 Want Ads—written discussion 
2 Graphs 
1 Interview 
“A” Contract 
Choose additions 
Keynote—Quality plus Originality 
Suggested themes for C, B, A contracts: 
Why I Chose This Occupation 
My Fall-Back Job (Second choice) 
What This Book Means To Me 
How Library Work Helped Me 


rhe classroom becomes a humming 
office. Teacher directs, checks, suggests. 
Pupils hold conferences with teacher, 
and with pupils in the same line of work. 
College catalogues, and magazines con- 
taining vocational information brought 
earlier in the term, are consulted. The 
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class has lost its formality, and go 
natured discussions arise. 

In a few weeks each pupil has a 
occupation book. What joy they had ir 


finding their own material creating thei; 


books! There is nothing that can ex 
press the happiness of the Freshmar 
when he announces, “Here is my book 


Now in answer to question number 


two: “Is the pupil apt to change h 
vocation?” Yes, he often comes t 
negative decision. 
my job.” That means time and energy 
saved in choosing among the high schu 
and college subjects. 

In conclusion, the 
too young to think about his vocatior 
to put thoughts in definite 
to have at least some idea of his life 
work. 

(A limited number of sample not 
books are available to those especially 
interested. ) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE ECONOMIC 
THEORY OF PROPORTIONALITY 


RoBER1 


S. SMITH 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


One of the far-reaching influences of 
vocational education and _ vocational 
guidance may lie in progress toward a 
more balanced economic system. The 
attenuation of barriers which have 
made it possible to postulate non-com- 
peting groups in trying to understand 
wage phenomena has perhaps begun. 
The strong light of democracy, the ap- 
proximate absence of class and caste, in 
America at least, to some extent made 
this possible; but however encouraging 
our social ideals may be to movement 
from a lower class upward, the qualifica- 
tions requisite for participation in an 
upper group and the cost of attaining 
them remain prohibitive to the extent 


that education to supply them is not 
entirely gratuitous. Any proposed co! 


tribution to industrial problems through 
in the functional 


increasing mobility 
factor, labor, would be largely idle it 
inconsiderate of this fact. Yet educa 
tion is the principal road to the sort of 
economic equality which seems a laud 
able goal, since all other paths of bet 
terment necessarily rest on the presup 
position of pertinent information. 
Wage scale not enough. Ample ex- 
perience—such as a survey of the indus 
trial South today—has demonstrated the 
practicality of the law of proportional- 
ity in understanding how wage levels 
are set, and maintained. The economist 
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ought not to be severely in error in pro- 
posing that the counselor pay the re- 
spect, at least, of examination of this 
fundamental economic law. Careful in- 
spection of some of the programs of vo- 
cational guidance fails to reveal where it 
has heretofore been broached, except on 
the remotest periphery. Information 
concerning occupational wages does con- 
stitute a fundamental part of counsel- 
ing; but this is only the beginning of a 
larger problem which is ultimately a 
great social objective. 

The problem has been most forcibly 
stated in a number of places by Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver.’ The thesis is, 
briefly, that a ‘balanced’ economic sys- 
tem would result from a planned dis- 
tribution of the constituent elements of 
labor, relative to the land, capital, and 
entrepreneurship available at any given 
time. The significance of a balanced 
economic order is the attainment of 
equality of prosperity among all classes 
and occupations, and unless we refuse to 
accept any sort of materialistic criterion 
of progress, this is the greatest conceiv- 
able social aim. By equality of pros- 
perity is not meant a pro rata distribu- 
tion of the nation’s gross income, but 
merely equivalent remuneration for all 
work which normally makes equal de- 
mands on native ability, personal sacri- 
fice, and technical preparation. This has 
never been attained. 


1 See especially, This Economic World, by 
Carver and Lester, Ch. 1 


Those engaged in vocational guidance 
come in contact, in the main, with in 
dividuals whose only means of making 
a living lies in their ability to sell a 
productive factor called labor, particu- 
larly that class which constitutes the 
“wage earners.” The guider’s experi- 
ence has undoubtedly taught him, how- 
ever, that within this greater 
there are the widest divergences in rates 
of remuneration. A part of this dis- 
parity constitutes an inequality which 
may be ascribed to the absence of labor 
mobility. That there is a “natural,’ 
automatic, and somehow beneficent mo- 
bility of labor is largely a myth. There 
are hindrances to mobility, largely 
but not entirely—attributable to lack of 
educational opportunities. “A positive 
program of 
therefore consist largely in the removal 
of these hindrances.’ 

To the guider a 
amount of discretion is allowed in ad 
vising on occupational choices. To the 
extent that two occupations demand 
equal, similar, or otherwise comparable 
preparation, or qualifications, much is 
left to him by way of emphasizing the 
superiority from the social point of view 
of one vocation as opposed to another 
At least, we assume it to be social con- 
duct to direct men, as far as psycho- 
logical factors permit, into occupations 
where their individual productivity will 
be greatest—so far as this disputable 
factor of productivity can be deter 
mined. 


group 


social betterment must 


vocational great 
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The special meeting of the officers and 
trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association held in the board 
rooms of the J. C. Penney Foundation 
in New York, November twenty-sev- 
enth, 1929, marks one of the “high 
lights” in the history of the movement. 
Those present were: 


Richard D. Allen, Providence, R. I. 
President of the N. V. G. A. 

Mary H. S. Hayes, New York City. 
Director, Vocational Service for 

Juniors. 

C. C. Robinson, New York City. 
National Council, Y. M. C. A. 

Fred C. Smith, Cambridge, Mass. 
Editor, Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine. 


The following were present on the in- 
vitation of the president: 


Morris S. Viteles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Psychology Department, University 
of Pennsylvania. 
Harry D. Kitson, New York City. 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
Robert W. Bruere, New York City. 
Research Secretary, J. C. Penney 
Foundation. 
Daniel Poling, New York City. 
President, J. C. Penney Founda- 
tion. 
Robert Hoppock, Rahway, N. J. 
Counselor, Rahway High School. 


The president, Dr. Allen, announced 
the final action of the J. C. Penney 
Foundation regarding the subsidy sought 
for underwriting the proposed national 


program for the furtherance of gui 

ance. This foundation has accepted th 
responsibility of underwriting the fiv: 
year program proposed by the commit 
tee, to the extent of making availab| 
funds for the support of a national ey 
ecutive secretary and the maintenanc 
of a national headquarters with ade 
quate clerical help. Needless to say 
the trustees and officers of the National 
Association officially accepted the sut 
sidy made available and expressed the 
gratitude of the entire movement to the 
Foundation for this timely assistance. 

In keeping with a formal proposal 
made by Dr. Kitson to the trustees at 
the summer meeting, the national head 
quarters will be located in rooms to be 
furnished by Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York City. The 
details regarding the immediate estab 
lishment of the central office were left 
in the hands of Dr. Kitson, Leonard 
Miller of the Penney Foundation, and 
the executive secretary. 

A Committee of Coordination and 
Furtherance of Vocational Guidance 
which shall have full charge of all re 
lations with the J. C. Penney Founda 
tion and general supervision over the 
work of the executive secretary, is to be 
appointed as follows: 


Two persons for a term of two years 
Two persons for a term of three years 
One person for a term of four years 


The president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and the im- 
mediate past president will be ex-officio 
members of this committee. This com- 
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ttee is now in process of selection and 

| be announced soon. 

Mr. Robert Hoppock of Rahway, 
New Jersey, the present chairman of 
the Publicity Committee for the Na- 
tional Association, has been selected to 
become our first secretary, and it is ex- 
nected that he will be able to take up 
the duties by January first, 1930. 

Mr. Hoppock is a native of New Jer- 
sey. He completed his high school train- 

g at Lambertville, N. J., received his 
B. S. degree in 1923 from Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, Connecticut, 
and has taken graduate work toward his 
master’s degree in the University of 
Pennsylvania and in the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard. 

His experience includes six years in 
ndustry and business, two years as 
teacher of English in Lambertville High 
School, and three years as vocational 
counselor at the Rahway, N. J., High 
School. 

It would be premature to announce 
future plans regarding the activities of 
the new secretary and his relation to 
the movement as a whole, but we may 
be assured that this advance step made 
possible through the generosity of the 
J. C. Penney Foundation will bring im- 
mediate and lasting results. 

We welcome Mr. Hoppock into this 
new and important relationship, and can 
assure him a loyal and cooperative group 
of workers ready to do anything to 
carry out the national program. By the 
same token we commend Mr. Hoppock 
to the movement. We know something 








ROBERT HOPPOCK 


of his struggle to achieve in spite of 
handicaps, of his accomplishment for 
guidance in New Jersey, and of his 
ability to bring to fruition those things 
of most worth. 

In view of the recent realization of so 
many things the leaders of the move 
ment have been contemplating, every 
loyal supporter of a nation-wide pro 
gram reflecting in every local commun 
ity should allow nothing to keep him 
from the Atlantic City convention in 
February. Let us back up our convic 
tions and prove that we were sincere in 
our claims. You need the convention 
the convention needs you. 

Do not fail to read the Tentative Pro 
gram of the Convention on the follow 
ing pages. 








HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


A complete list of Atlantic City hotels, with rates and location, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Atlantic City Publicity Bureau, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


FEBRUARY 20, 21, 22, 1930 
HOTEL CHALFONTE ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Thursday Morning, February 20, 1930. 10:00 A. M. to 11:30 A. M. 


Chairman: John M. Brewer, Harvard University. 
10:00. The Role of Guidance in Public Education. 
A. J. Stoddard, Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I 
10:30. Guidance the Basis of Effective Vocational Education and Adjustment 
11:00. The Social Significance of Individual Guidance. 
R. L. Bruere, J. C. Penney Foundation, New York City 
11:30. Discussion 


Thursday 12:30. Get-Together-Luncheon. 


H. D. Kitson, Teachers College, Columbia University, Chairman 
Speaker: R. G. Reynolds, Professor of Education, Columbia University, ‘Publ 
for Guidance.” 
Discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon: 2.15 P. M. Round Table Sessions. 


Section I. How to Organize and Administer a Vocational Guidance Department in 


a Public School System. 


Chairman: Mrs. Mary H. Hayes, Vocational Service for Juniors, New \ 
City. 
5 ten minute reports on organization by five individuals with practical experienc 
the organization of school guidance programs. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Section II]. Placement and Follow-Up Problems in Vocational Guidance. 


Chairman: Miss Susan J. Ginn, Boston, Mass. 
5 ten minute reports. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Section III. Vocational Guidance by Agencies Outside of the School. 


Chairman : — 


5 ten minute reports by representatives from Y. M. C. A., Social Agency, Service Clubs 


Psychological Clinic or Vocational Adjustment Service. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Section IV. Vocational Guidance in the Continuation School. 


Chairman: Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continuation School, New York City. 


5 ten minute reports on guidance problems in the continuation school, try-out courses 


in guidance, etc. 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5:00 P. M. 


Thursday Evening, 7:45 P. M. Business Meeting. 


Discussion by Daniel A. Poling, President, J. C. Penney Foundation, of the Founda 


tion’s grant to the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Reports of Committees. 
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Friday Morning, February 21, 1930. Objective Methods in Vocational Guidance 


Chairman : ———— 

9:30. Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in Vocational Guidance 
B. V. Moore, Dept. of Psychology, Penn. State College. 

10:00. The Measurement of Interest in Vocational Guidance 
D. Fryer, New York University. 

10:30.The Measurement of Vocational Qualifications 
Clark Hull, Yale University 

11:00. Validation of Guidance Procedures. 

Adjournment 11:45 A. M 


Friday, 12:30. Luncheon. 

Chairman 

Speaker: Max Hausmann, Switzerland, “Guidance Activities in Europe 
Friday Afternoon, 2:15 P. M. Round Table Sessions. 


Section A—Objective Methods in the Personal Interview in Guidance. 


Chairman: B. V. Moore, Penna. State College 
Informal reports and discussion on the use of objective methods 
Discussion 
Reports to be limited to methods actively in operation 
Adjournment 5 P. M. 


Section B—The Measurement of Interest in Guidance. 


Chairman: Douglas Fryer, New York University 
Informal reports and discussions (as in A) 
Discussion. Adjournment 5 P. M. 


Section C—The Measurement of Vocational Qualifications. 


Chairman: Clark Hull. 
Informal reports and discussion on recent developments in the measurement 


vocational aptitude and temperamental traits of significance in vocational 


guidance 
Discussion. 


Section D—Validation of Guidance Procedures. 


Chairman : 


Reports and discussion on studies designed to measure the effectiveness of guid 


ance as given by school counsellors, psychological clinics, et 
Discussion. 
Adjournment 5 P. M 


Friday Evening, 7 P. M. 


Annual Dinner of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Saturday Morning, 9:30. Joint meeting of Personnel Research Federation, N. V. G. A 


and Associated Organizations. 


“Industry's Stake in Guidance.” 
Chairman: W. V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federation, New York City 


Saturday, 12:30. Joint Luncheon with Other Organizations. 
Saturday Afternoon at 2.30 P. M. 


Vocational Guidance of the Mentally Defective. 

Chairman: E. A. Doll, Director of Research, Vineland Training School 
Joint Meeting with the Staff of the Vineland Training School 
Meeting to be held at Vineland Training School, Vineland, New Jersey 
Tour of The Vineland Training School. 
Adjournment Saturday, 6 P. M 
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i FIELD DEPARTMENT me, 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Host of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, February 20-22, 1930 


By Lowise S. May 

Constantly changing with the seasons, 
yet constant in its charm, Atlantic City 
stands pre-eminent among the great re- 
sorts of the world, chiefly because of its 
year ‘round popularity. 

The famous Boardwalk — alluring, 
pulse-quickening, beautiful at every 
turn—is an enduring inspiration to all 
who traverse this broad marine esplan- 
ade. Magnificent hotels, great masses 
of imposing architecture, range at fre- 
quent intervals along the land side of 
the "Walk. Quaint shops, full of inter- 
est to promenaders, display merchandise 
from every corner of the globe. Here 
one finds excellent theatres, charming 
restaurants, and wonderful display 
rooms where are shown the products of 
America’s greatest industries. 

Unique among world institutions, the 
Boardwalk is perhaps most adequately 
described to those who have never seen 
it, by likening it to the deck of an im- 
mense ocean liner—a ship seven miles 
in length. Standing at the rail that runs 
along the entire ocean side of the Board- 
walk, the visitor has an unobstructed 
view of the mighty, rolling Atlantic, and 
it requires but little imagination to pic- 
ture oneself far out at sea. 

Completing the illusion, and in keep- 
ing with the great length of this “prom- 
enade deck,” the hundreds of rolling 
chairs remind one of the familiar deck 
chairs, and permit the same complete 
relaxation. 

Outdoor recreation. 





he very name 


Atlantic City suggests wholesome pla 
relaxation, freedom from care—re-cr: 
ation—and something of the joyous 
spirit of youth enters into the life oj 
every visitor to this famous playrgound 

Atlantic City offers an unusual diver 
sity of outdoor sports. Golf is played 
on four excellent 18-hole courses. Horse 
back riding lends a smart touch t 
Boardwalk views from October to June 
when the entire beach is given over | 
this exhilarating form of recreatior 
Many Shetland ponies are the daily d 
light of the children during these 
months. Fishing, on the bays, from the 
piers, or at sea, is rewarded with ex 
cellent catches of weakfish, bluefish 
croakers, kingfish, fluke, and chann 
bass. The fine ocean pier and complete] 
equipped clubhouse of the Anglers’ Clul 
are available to visiting fishermen. Year 
‘round bathing is provided in fine indoor: 
salt water pools. Aviation is afforded 
to visitors through the fleet of passen 
ger-carrying seaplanes stationed at th 
Inlet. 

Amusements. Here in this greatest of 
all pleasure resorts there is diversity and 
abundance of entertainment that beg 
gars description—the latest and best 
stage productions, concerts by _ the 
world’s most famous bands, vocal and 
instrumental recitals by artists of r™ 
nown, dancing in the many beautitu! 
ballrooms to the irresistible music 0! 
well-known dance orchestras—a seem 
ingly unlimited choice of pleasant 
wholesome entertainment. 

The five great ocean piers—Heinz 
Garden, Steel, Steeplechase, and Million 
Dollar—each has a complete and dis 
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tinctive program of entertainment and 
constitutes one of Atlantic City’s great- 
est attractions. 

Hotels. Essentially a city of enter- 
tainment, Atlantic City’s hotels meet the 
most exacting demands from the stand- 
point of comfort, elegance, and price. 
\rchitecturally beautiful, many of the 
hotels rise massively and majestically 
from the ocean’s edge and provide fitting 
setting for the kaleidoscopic panorama 
Boardwalk, beach, and ocean that 
stretches before them. 

Health Resort. Physicians have long 
recognized the beneficial physical and 
mental effects to be derived from a so- 
journ in Atlantic City. The public press 
frequently records the ordering of some 
famous patient to Atlantic City by an 
equally famous physician for the pur- 
pose of hastening convalescence. The 
abundance of bright warm sunshine, the 
calming influence of the sea, the purity 
f the air, invigorating, ozone-laden, fresh 
—it is not difficult 
City’s virtues as a 


from over the ocean 
to analyze Atlantic 
health resort. 

Sand Artists. Atlantic City has grown 
icutely Never 
have the artists who contrive these pic- 
of the 
astonishing 


sand-conscious. before 


along the edge 


such 


ture galleries 
Boardwalk achieved 
gives a startling, 


by means 


success—success that 
not to say lurid, complexion 
f color. It 
enough if a sand sculptor carved his 


used to be considered 
masterpieces in the natural drab of his 
medium, but apparently no longer does 
The 
St ulptor who does not top off his efforts 
with all the hues of the rainbow would 
be nowhere at all. People would not 
even stop to gaze, but would hasten on 


such simplicity recommend itself. 


to the prismatic exhibits. 


There are generally three major 


shows”’ of this sort, and sometimes this 
number increases to six 


They contain 
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diverting wonders. Lindbergh, naturally, 
is on hand, with his historic little plane. 
There are also various and sundry busts 
of current celebrities, ruddy and sun- 


burned. But what makes by far the 
most lasting impression is the array of 
fanciful pictures and reproductions of 
famous works of art—all, of course, in 
relief, and all lavishly colored. 

One sees a modern watering trough, 
issuing In a modest 
faucet and 


with real water 
stream from a 
splashing down into a basin. A grate- 
ful horse has paused there to drink. The 
horse wears those human hot 


decorated 


one of 
weather hats and looks quite waggish 
On the other 
Simon is holding up a thirsty dog that 
he, too, refreshment 
It is surprisingly real for sand sculp 
ture. 

Nearby is a fishing scene 


side a species of Simple 


may enjoy this 


Che he ro 
of it can afterward summon as witnesses 
all the pedestrians of the Boardwalk to 
support a boast that the 
biggest fish he ever caught was the fish 
He has hooked a mam 
excited But 


time-honored 


that got away 
moth one, and is visibly 
hook and fish parted com 
pany in know the 
tale must have an unhappy ending. Nor 


have, alas, 
mid-air, so that we 


is the unhappiness of the ending as 
suaged in any particular, nor made any 
easier to endure, by the grin of a fellow 


fisherman on the bank of the stream! 


“Pals” tells the usual exciting story 
of World War trench warfare and if 
the doughboys look rather more like 
scarecrows than doughbo' nobody 
minds, apparently, because t but 
sand sculpture “Love's Secret is a 


sweet, sentimental attraction, and there 
is a powerful piece called “Amazon 
Perhaps — ths gh-wate mark Is 
reached in certain productions of paint- 
ings that have become household words 
consider “Washington Cross- 


You may 
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ing the Delaware’’ very wonderful in- 
deed, but your exclamations are pretty 
sure to grow louder when you behold a 
sand rendering of that almost equally 
celebrated painting, entitled ‘The Doc- 
tor.” You remember it, of course, per- 
fectly; how the little sick child is 
stretched out on an improvised bed— 
two chairs and some pillows; how the 
doctor sits beside her, gravely studying 
the case, his chin in his hand, and how 
the anguished parents stand by watch- 
ing. The sand man has somewhat sim- 
plified the composition, yet has in no 
essential detail departed from the origi- 
nal. It is all there, graphically por- 
trayed. Of course, if you had the can- 
vas beside you on the Boardwalk for 
purposes of comparison, you might de- 
cide that the colors were not quite the 
same. Still, color offers itself in abund- 
ance. 

Placards advise the public that all 
these pictures are actually carved in 
plain, ordinary beach sand. There is no 
faking. However, that they may be giv- 
en a semi-permanence, a coating of 
some sort of cement has been applied 
on the surfaces. This gives the pictures 
a hard, slick appearance, and wards off 
the malevolent visitations of rain and 
wind. Were it not for this surface the 
artists would be kept inhumanly busy 
replenishing their exhibitions. Even so, 
new works of art are always creeping 
into the displays, for no real artist would 
be content merely to sit all summer and 
pick up coins tossed down by admirers 
on the Boardwalk. 

There is a special receptacle for such 
largess. It is, in each case, a neatly 
smoothed and embellished rectangle in 
the middle of the gallery “floor.” No 
one can possibly miss the invitation to 
express one’s praise in substance less 
empty than words, for these artists are 
poets, too, and have prepared lyric ap- 
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peals that go straight to the heart 
Some of the poetry may not be up to the 
requirements of those called for by well 
tried forms of metre but, at that, it h: 
the ring of sincerity, tacitlhy—when not 
more boldly—reminding one that sand 
artists must live, just like other people 
One of the artists advises patrons that 


Kind words I like to hear, 

To praise I’m deferential, 
Criticism I get now and then, 

But the coins are things essential 


Another artist phrases himself rathe: 
more subtly: 


This world is a difficult world, indeed 

And people are hard to suit. 

The man that plays on the violin is 
bore to the man with a flute. 

And I have very often thought how ver, 
much better *twould be 

If everyone of the folks I know woul 
only agree with me. 

But since they will not, the very best 
way to make this world bright 

Is never to mind what people say, but 
do what you think is right. 


Yes, quite subtle. Nevertheless, ther: 
is a postscript in large capitals, whic! 
reads: DON’T FORGET ARTIST. 

VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

CLASSES AT SMITH COLLEGE 


Smith College, Northampton, Massa 
chusetts, has issued its schedule of lec 
tures and discussions for its Vocational! 
Opportunity Classes, October to April 
of the current college year. These le 


tures were arranged by the Department 
of Personnel of the College in coopera 
tion with a Vocational Committee oi 
the students and a committee of Voca 
tional Consultants from each of the dor 
mitories and residence halls. 
of lectures is as follows: 


The list 
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Women 
Fleischman, Counsel on 
tions, New York City 
saching in Public Schools—Dr 
F. Bayne, Associate Superintendent 
Schools, New York City 

yraduate Study—Miss Marjorie Nic 
Dean, Smith College 


Miss Doris | 
Public Rela 


lccupations tor 


Step et 


ial Work—Mr. Everett Kimball, Direc 
tor, Smith College School for Social 
Work 
unking, Finance, ar Statistics—Miss 
Victoria Pederson, Irving Trust Com 


pany, New York City 

aw and Foreign Relations—Miss Doris 
Kenyon, Counsellor at Law, New Yorl 
City 

Mechanics of Getting a Job—Miss H 
Adele Howe, President, Employers and 
Executives Exchange, Bostor 

Teaching in Progressive, Experimental 
ind Private Schools—Mr. Seth Wake 
man, Chairman, Education Department 
Smith College 

Summer Work—Miss Grace Harrison, 
Vocational Secretary, Smith College 

Juda Florence 


Supreme Court 


i} 


Women in Government 


E. Allen, Justice 


kshop and Publishing House—Miss 
arion Dodd, President and Manager 
e Hampshire Bookshop 
Advertising—Mr. John J 

J. Morgan Advertising 
Boston. 


Morgan, John 
Agency Inc > 


hild Guidance—Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 
Director of Habit Clinics, Massachu- 
setts 

Personnel Work—Dr. V. V. Anderson, 


Me lical Research, R H 
Macy & Company, New York City 

Alumnae Symposium in Science—Under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Genung, 
Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
Smith College 

Open Forum—Members 


Director of 


Department 
ABILITY GROUPING IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Professor Edward A. Lincoln of Har- 
vard University, writing on the topic, 
“Ability Grouping in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” in School and Society, October 5, 
1929, sums up the current literature, 
the present practice, and the principles 
required for the use of tests and other 
estimates in classifying children in 
schools. He concludes that ability 


grouping is not a final form of organiza 
tion, but is a step 
situation 
truly becomes the 
effort and activity He 


on the way toward a 
“in which the individual child 
center of educational 
gives seven 
principles for a good classification, as 
follows 


(1) N SI i 
liable t ( i 
grouping 

(2) if i t 
‘ t t | \ luca 
] even l 
[his 1s most relia y 
the use i itter t 
r subject-matter t 

(J) It ellign ice ire V 
le 4 al ~ a { 
rm to the educat 1 test us 
the mental age shows the level 
achievement which the pu may be 
expected to attair nd t > s 
some indication how fast he able 
to go, and, by t principle of t con 
stancy of intelliget uotient “ 


his final mental level is likely to bi 

(4) The teacher’s judgment is important 
because, to some extent 
gives intormation as to personal qual 
ties which are n { 
but which are nevertheles 
factors making for success 
in school work 


measured 


(5) Any item of information which has a 
bearing on the proper placement of th 
pupil should be given due considera 
tion 

(6) There is apparently no way of 
signing pupils automatically Thu 
in the last analysis groupi! 
made on the basis of judgment 

(7) Because of the unreliability of tests 
and teachers’ judgments never 
possible to group with absol 
racy. This means that any 
must be a flexible one, and must 


vide tor the reassignment 
whenever it 
been made 


IS Clear t! at 


CHILD LABOR OUTSIDE SCHOOL 
HOURS 


Apartment and tenement house life in 
the modern city has done away with 
most of the household chores that used 
to have a certain value in the training 
of children, and many school children 
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are now 


found in varied occupations 
outside the home before and after school 
hours, according to a report just issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor of a study 
of over 8,000 employed school children 
under sixteen years of age in Newark 


and Paterson, N. J. This study is one 
of a series relating to the employment 
of children in New Jersey, in which the 
Children’s Bureau had the cooperation 
of public school officials, the State De- 
partment of Labor, and local social 
agencies. 

In each city, the report shows, both 
during vacation and during the school 
year, the largest number of children not 
engaged in street trades were employed 
in stores, chiefly as delivery boys and in 
smaller numbers as sales boys and girls 
and general helpers. The next largest 
number in any one occupation except 
street work were nursemaids, and the 
next largest, bootblacks at indoor 
stands. The other children worked in 
factories, assisted painters, carpenters, 
plumbers, etc., were errand boys or 
office boys or girls, caddies, helpers in 
pool rooms and bowling alleys, janitors’ 
assistants, and workers in lunch rooms 
and restaurants, and engaged in a va- 
riety of other work. Boys had a greater 
variety of work than girls, who were 
generally employed either in stores or as 
domestic servants. More than four- 
fifths of the workers in occupations 
other than street work in each city were 
boys. In addition to the above occupa- 
tions street work—such as newspaper 
selling and carrying, bootblacking, and 
peddling—was the principal occupation 
of 2,261 boys and 36 girls under sixteen 
years of age in Newark, and of 546 boys 
and 16 sixteen years in 


girls under 


Paterson. 
“A moderate amount of work, if it is 
done under suitable conditions, such as 








under the supervision of parents, 

be expected to have a value in the child's 
training similar to that furnished 
household chores before apartment 
tenement living did away wit} 
the necessity for most chores,” the r 
port states, adding, however, that “the 
long hours and night work reported 
all the surveys of employed school ch 
dren that have been made indicate thai 
many children are working under unja 
vorable conditions.” 

“In many States,” the 
clares, “employed school children are 
protected to some extent from adverse 
conditions of work by a child labor lay 
that fixes a minimum age of at least 
fourteen for all engaged in gainful en 
ployment at any time, prohibits night 
work, and places reasonable limitations 
upon the number of hours of work out 
side school hours of children required 
to attend school. To give this protec 
tion to New Jersey children would re 
quire changes in the present New Jersey 
child labor law.” 

“Supplementing legislative measures 
the report continues, “the schools are in 
the best position to see that school chil 
dren are not employed to their detr 
outside school hours. For suc! 


house 


report de 


ment 
school counselor has 
The problem is one 


of the many common to both home and 


supervision the 
shown her value. 


school, in the solution of which the visit 
ing teacher also is helpful.” 

The report suggests that if the schoo! 
were equipped to do so, it is a questior 
whether they could not provide mor 
constructive and more educational ac 
tivities than the jobs children “pick up, 
and whether such activities would not be 
welcome to both parents and children in 
the many cases in which the work is 
not done because of the necessity of 
earning money. 
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MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA VO- 
CATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, OCTOBER 30, 1929 


The Nebraska Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation met at the Grand Hotel, on 
October 30, 1929, President Freeland 
presiding. The program was as fol- 
ows: 

Industries’ interest in human relations 

as evidenced at the Y. M. C. A, In- 

dustrial Conference at Lake Geneva.” 

C. A. Fulmer, State Director of Voca- 

tional Education. 

Vocational guidance for college stu- 

dents.” H. C. Gossard, Dean of Men, 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 

Mr. Fulmer’s talk dealt with the in- 
terest shown by and the activities of a 
group of executives representing impor- 
tant industrial and commercial concerns 
at the Y. M. C. A. Industrial Confer- 
ence, in such matters as safety, health, 
education, and other phases of person- 
nel relations. 

Dean Gossard described the system 
of vocational guidance for men actu- 
ally in operation at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. A discussion followed in which 
Dr. Fordyce and Mr. W. A. Robbins 
participated. 

Dean Ferguson for the nominating 
committee reported the names of the 
following persons as candidates for the 
officers of the association for the year 
1929-30: 

President, M. T. Caster, Lincoln Tel. 

& Tel. Company 
Vice-President, H. C. Koch, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Alberty, 

Lincoln Public Schools 
Board Members: 

Herbert Cushing, Department of 
Public Instruction, State House 
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R. M. Marrs, Principal South High 
Omaha 


H. L. Freeland, Supervisor Trade 
and Industrial Education, Lin 
coln 


Kathryn Gerhart, Fremont Publis 
Schools 

On motion of Dr. lordyce the secre 

tary was instructed to cast the unani 

mous vote of the association for these 

candidates 

l. V. Goopricu 

Secretary, Nebraska V. G. A 
CALIFORNIA VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


At the annual conference of the Cali 
fornia Vocational held at 
Santa Barbara August 2nd and 3rd of 
last year, a group of people interested 
in the cause of vocational guidance met 
and organized the California Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

The purpose of the organization was 
set forth in the plan adopted: 


Association 


1. The encouragement of local com 


munities to organize vocational 
guidance associations and carry on 
vocational guidance activities 

2. To organize sectional meetings in 
the annual and semi-annual con 

ventions of the California Teach 
ers’ Association and the California 
Vocational Association 

3. To hold such state meetings of its 

serve 


own members as may best 


the purposes of the organization 


The plan adopted provided for two 


sections: the San Francisco Bay Se 
tion, including northern California and 
the San Joaquin Valley; the 
California section, including the elever 
southern counties in the state 

The plan proposed provides that the 
presidency and the two vice-presidencies 
shall alternate between the two sections, 


southern 
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thus assuring state-wide representation 
on the executive committee. 

Emily G. Palmer, Director of Re- 
search and Service, University of Calli- 
fornia at Berkeley, was elected presi- 
dent; Herbert F. Clark, Assistant Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Los An- 
geles, first vice-president; Elizabeth K. 
Livermore, Bureau of Attendance and 
Guidance, San Francisco, second 
president; and Edythe K. Bryant, 
Counselor, John Marshall Junior High 
School, Pasadena, Secretary-Treasurer. 


vice- 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


On October 26th the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia began the work of the school year 
by conducting a vocational guidance 
conference in cooperation with the 
Church Federation of Los Angeles. The 
occasion was in the form of a luncheon- 
program held in the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce dining hall. The 
theme for consideration was ‘“Oppor- 
tunities and Requirements in the Field 
of Religious Occupations.” The Ex- 
ecutive-Secretary of the Church Federa- 
tion acted as Chairman, and introduced 
as distinguished guests a Jewish Rabbi, 
a Catholic Priest, the Director of City 
Playgrounds, two Directors of Religious 
Education, a member of the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, representing the 
Superintendent, and the Regional Di- 
rector of Education for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The principal addresses were given by 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Superintendent of 
Educational Administration of the In- 
ternational Council on Religious Educa- 
tion, and Dr. Percy R. Hayward, Super- 
intendent of Young Peoples Activities in 
the same international organization. 


These men disclosed in fine fashion the 
opportunities and requirements in 
rapidly expanding field of activity. 1 
occasion was one of real inspiratior 
all present. 

The second meeting of the Vocationa 
Guidance Association of Southern Cal 
fornia was held on the evening of 
vember 19th in cooperation with 
Personnel and Employment Manag: 
Association of Los Angeles. The prin 
pal speaker for the occasion was D 
Gordon S$. Watkins, Lecturer in Edu 
tion at the University of California 
Los Angeles and Educational Direct 
of the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. His 
“Vocational Guidance, | 
\pplication to Ir 


theme was 
Analysis, and their 
dustry.” 

[This plan of cooperative luncheo 
conferences with the leading industries 
and institutions of Southern California 
has been carried out by the Vocationa 
Guidance Association for the past five 
years. It has proven to be of great 
interest and value to all those parti 
pating. 

MINNEAPOLIS VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

The speaker at the dinner meeting o! 
the Minneapolis Vocational Guidance 
Association October 16, 1929, was Mr 
Carroll R. Reed. Mr. Reed has just 
accepted the position as Superintendent 
of the Minneapolis Schools. He was 
formerly Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

In a most interesting talk on ‘Some 
Aspects of Vocational Guidance’ Mr 
Reed described fully the Bridgeport sys- 
tem of guidance which was based on the 
three following fundamental principles 


1. Each pupil must be stimulated to 
solve his own problems. 
2. Each pupil must be provided with 
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all available information and ad- 
vice to help him solve these prob- 
lems. 

The final decision as to future edu- 
rests with the 


cation or vocation 


child and the parent. 


Mr. Reed also mentioned the great 
need of guidance for over-age pupils who 
ire apt to drop out of school early. 

The Minneapolis Chapter has a mem- 
bership of fifty-five. The officers for 
the year 1929-30 are Miss Barbara 
Wright, President, and Miss Katherine 
Woodruff, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE BRANCH 

[he Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held a meeting Tuesday, October 
29, in the Grace Dodge Room. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, Ed- 
ward J. Sparling; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Minnette Holzman. An ad- 
dress followed by Mr. Leonard Miller 
of the J. C. Penney Foundation, who de- 
scribed the vocational guidance projects 
supported by the Foundation. 

The Mr. 
made a short speech in which he urged 


new president, Sparling, 
particularly that a large group of stu- 
dents attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
at Atlantic City. A number expressed 
their intention of attending. 

4 social hour followed. Guests in at- 
tendance were Dr. and Mrs. L. T. Hop- 
kins and Dr. G. N. Kefauver. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK TO 
BE IN BOSTON 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
and Associate Groups will take place in 
Boston, June 6 to 14, 1930. More than 
forty groups in various fields of social 
work will meet at that time. The Con- 





THE PRINCIPLES OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The C 
Principles of 


mmittee on Revyisior t the 
Vocational Guidance is 


continuing its work in preparation for 


this ears conventior Copies of the 
tentative revisiol esentes ist ve 
an be secured from the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance, Harvard Ut! 
versity Please send further 

ns as soon as possible to Dorothea 
de Schweinitz, [ndustrial Research De 


partment, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pa 











ference will be formally opened on the 
evening of June 8 by a presidential ad 
dress given by Dr. Miriam Van Waters 


referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile 
Court. 
The Conference has met before in 


Boston, in 1881 and in 1911. Begun 
originally in 1874 as an organization for 
the discussion of problems common to 
boards of state charities, it has grown 
into a general gathering of social forces 
with representatives from fields concern 
ing immigration, family 
health, neighborhood life, dependency 
delinquency, mental! hygiene, and indus 
trial and economic problems. 

Attendance at the Conference is open 
to any who wish to come 
ters will be at the Statler Hotel. 
ning sessions will be at the Boston Gar 
dens. Special rates will be offered Con 
ference members for round-trip tickets 

Hotel reservations should be 
immediately with J. Paul 
Federal Building, Boston. 

Requests for further information may 
be sent to Howard R. Knight, General 
Secretary, National Conference of So 
cial Work, 277 East Long Street, Colum 
bus, Ohio. 
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HAVE WE KEPT THE FAITH Amer- 
ica at the Cross-roads in Education Sy 
Charles A. Prosser and Charles R. Allen 
New York, The Century Co., 1929 


When the vocational counselor, the teacher, 
and the principal have applied their best 
techniques to the problem of the individual, 
often the individual still remains a problem 
because the community does not provide the 
educational, social, and occupational facilities 
needed for the adequate adjustment of the 
individual to society The reason that these 
facilities are not provided is that the Amer- 
ican people have themselves lost sight th 
meaning of education itself and of the funda 
mental principles upon which this country 
was founded. The Faith of the Fathers in 
volved, according to the authors 

1. Real equality of opportunity in educa- 

tion. 

2. An American system of education 

should be adapted to American needs 
3. Education should fit for social and po 

litical service (culture) and not idle 
culture 
4. Education 
artificial 
5. A changing system of education is re- 
quired to meet changing conditions and 
needs. 

We have lost this faith, 
offering a type of education which is essen 
tially class education, a species of aristocratic 
exclusiveness, a sifting process for the ex 
altation of the gifted and the rich. We re- 
tain curricula and types of school adapted to 
an outworn civilization and justify it on vari 
ous grounds. Curiously enough, the authors 
believe that the vocational guidance idea it 
self is used as a line of defense for the pres- 
nly trouble 


ent educational order, that “th 
that, like molasses 
“it is good 


e 


should be natural and not 


we persist in 


with this forward step is 
candy, if the reader likes that kind, 
as far as it goes but it doesn't g far 
enough.’” They score the 


to prepare 


for work and to give help after boys and 
girls have gone to work. They hold that 
one can plan a career intelligently only after 
he has had some real experience, that you 
cannot advise a fourteen or fifteen-year-old 
boy to become a professional man or to go 
into business or to go into some kind of pro 


duction work. They say 
“Isn't it true that you are doing the same 
old thing the schools have always done? Is 


% 
~ 


not most of the real benefit, if any, of 5 
advisement work received by those who 
main in school and who are on their way t 
college and professional careers? What 
you doing for the rest of the crowd, the grea 
mass of employed wage-earners? With n 
of you, is not the real purpose of your wh 
advisement scheme to keep as many in scl 
as possible, and get as many in college 
you can? Isn’t it true that your effort 
this direction prevent you from seeing 
serving these other groups adequately ?” 

There is no question but that those ot 
who are genuinely interested and active 
vocational guidance must necessarily ix 
equally interested in genuine vocational e 
cation prior to and parallel with actual w 
experiences, and a conscientious applicat 
yf valid procedures in guidance can 
drive the counselor, the teacher, and the prir 
cipal to a realization that truly democrat 
education cannot obtain in the schools as or 
ganized today, and more than all, that 
lead hand of tradition and the deadly har 
of the traditional educator must be lift 
gently but firmly from the living spirit 
guidance 

[here are undoubtedly those teacher 
ften young girls recently out of college, w! 


r 


think of vocational counseling as just ar 
other type of interesting service in the hig 
school | know some of them—not t 
many But I know others, many more 


who are rightfully chafing under t 
their own school systems 


them, 


restrictions o! 


‘ 








ire at the same time patiently and tactful 
educating their principals and superinten 
dents. In the course of time, if they do not 


succumb as a result of their present strer 
us efforts, they will attain to executive pos 
tions (some already have) and then, Good-| 
to tradition, except in so far as it is en 


yodied in the Faith of the Fathers The 
ounselors will answer the authors’ quest 
with an emphatic No. “We are not doit 


the same old thing. We are benefiting 
lrop-outs as well as all others. We are d 
ing everything for everybody within 
limitations of a backward school system. W: 
ire not prevented from seeing the need 
the non-college group, but are fighting to 
tain for them the same opportunities as ar 
enjoyed by those destined for the profe 
sional class. Just hold up our hands and 
shall show you.” 

If the authors would examine closely 
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activities they would il 


yest guidance 
that the very thing they demand 1s being 


mly through these activities 


mmunity 


e, and that 
made vivid to the « 
authorities the vari 

of the whole group 

\ reviewer feels that he 

for intellectual integrity if he does not 
some minor faults in a book, no matter 

y excellent. So: Why is there no index 

is education for appreciation slighted ‘ 

Why is education for enjoyment deprecated 

y no reminder that the old educational 

mers are entitled to a nod of recogni 
Pestalozzi, 

e authors support thet ntentions by 

erous quotations from cri lert 


reputa 


risks hi 


not 


al 


Say 


itors, so that if you have not been neg- 





cting your reading, you will be prepared tor 
broadside attack m our traditional 


Is. It is something 





iid stir you and irritate you Ch you 

e prepared for the volume which 1s to 

w: “Regaining the Faith Adumbra 

f its contents are cast from the fina 
upters of the present volume Phos 


who sat around the table wi 
t year planning the “Program for Youtl 


w his temper and his vision 


the | | 7 id expect, will cor ri 
the clarat of Samuel Smit! juoted 
pres¢ oh a deci tion accepted 

the ys ( le t vit lebate 
A syster continuation s : 1 be 
stituted so that ter leaving ) 
) ld not ce e to ad\ ‘ it ( ] | 


ht ival hims I ill t T c it 
lopments for the furtl his pur 
t Above all, | the thor 
1 come around the point view i 
guida procedures and tional 
| S ¢ stitute the 1 + ’ | 
‘ 1 factors in defi e in 
e “Domir Dead t é 
g spirit t I t i] 
tem 
Fr lin J. Kel 
Principal, | Side 
t ‘ ~ ol. New 
IW TO FIND TH GHT \ A 


r popular consumpti S t tains a 
great deal of sensible materi nd good 
ymmon sen it will be useful as a reter 
ence book for classes in ll 


He begins with the question 


let a fortune-teller guide your career?” 


MAGAZINI 


+ 


tune-telling 


po tir ut the 
nature of the adv He the 
idea that pe pl it “ut ut’ 


kind of calling. 7 next apte 
the various kinds of ¥ t 
sarily it is somewhat sket 


gestive 


The next tw apters leal 
rapt indicating y t t t 
successful workers car é 
one’s careet Special tra g 
and the re d ener it, hou + 
“how to sell yourself to ar 
chapter on psychologica vor 
advice on working hard and 
how to get a raise n method 
ing results yn the ifficulties 
workers, and on the me 


of long-distance planning 

In some cases the illustrat 
exaggerated. Some point 
tion, as the implication that 
architect is an outdoor rker 
vice to con ct son | 
a positive nature during t Dr 
of planning might 
the thought that 


It seems obvious that mai 
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the high lights in the development agri 
cultural education. The scope of the present 
system of agricultural education ts shown 
in terms of students enrolled, money spent, 


services rendered, estimated savings t 
farmers 


The latter part ot the hool devoted 





a discussion of t relationship agricul 
ture to the basic and derived sciences and the 
cultural possibilities in its stud The au 


thor points out that the cultural value oi 
agriculture as a science has been retarded 
by the necessary combination of its research 
and service phases up to this point. He 
advocates the separation of these two ac 
tivities and the development of a higher 
type of scholarship, together with more 
time for research on the part of those who 
are to be the leaders in agricultural edu 
cation. His argun is that, since agri- 
culturs is the root of the well-being ot! 
the American People, the same quality of 
thought that has been and is being applied 
to the solution of er important problems 
and the education of people along other 1m- 


1 
portant lines must e€ appit to the probiem 











agriculture and agricultural education 
The plain inference from this report of his 


study is that such is not now the case 

Whether purposely or not, this study seems 
to have a definitely cultural bia While the 
cultural possibilities of agricultural stud; 
cannot be denied, the present duty agri 
cultural education is plainly on t side of 
utility and service Organized agricultural 
education is new, and purely scholarly re- 
search and the cilities r it have not had 
time to develop t e desired degree. Such 
development rdinaril comes vitl age 
True scholarship cannot be torced Agri 
cultural education must st withstand the 
immediate strain put on it in the form of 
demands for practical help and service t 
those who support it. In time of flood the 
customar procedurt strengthe the 
levees rather than trying to deepen the chan 
ne! 

The chie alue the K ~ the 
question it raises rather than sketchy 


information it supplies 
regarded in the lig] f 
social aim of vocational guidance in that it 
presents one side of one of the major issues 
contronting agri administrators and 
educators.—J. R 





OUR FARM WORLD. By Fred T. UIll 
h 


ric Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. 


To quote the author, “This book ts the 


result of the teaching of General Agriculturs 
to hundreds of young men and women in a 
normal school, 


where they were preparing 








themselves to teach in rural schools 
grammar grades of elementary school 


junior high schools.” It was writter 
marily as a textbook for teachers 
suthciently comprehensive in scope and 
ment to also serve as a general reife: 
book in the farm home Every im] 





phase igriculture and related activit 
ughly discussed. The chapter on Da 
ing is particularly thorough and we 
sented The problem method is adhere 
the presentation of each subject, but 
ame time much material is presente 
ills “cultural purpose 
This book makes no attempt to an: 
agriculture as vocation nor to compar 
with other occupational pursuits. Hence 
value in a vocational guidance program w 
be very limited. It | is rather in def 
In that field it 
valuable textbook ir 
1d f agricultural methods 





what the author 


WOMAN IN INDUS 








By Johanna | New York, ( 
Scribner's Sons, 1929 
Both publisher and e px 
1 timely service t é worker 
ook | is a Care l sed pie 
the | oblk } 
ilyzed and suggestions made toward 
he older woma the busine 
e won er t t ve Miss 
imits her study to New York Cit 
des t ct ‘ ers, domes 
I eneral office \ <ers, and sal 
n I older wot chances I ft 
\ thr g] vspaper advertiser 
rous mployment age es, ( 
ppeai t ersonnel 1 eT ire Col 
An g ti a irtmel and per ilty s 
investigated, those whose employment 
gers are women seemed t be the one 
pposed to employing women 
employment manager of a fountain pen 
tory preferred middle-aged women as he 
departments, in tl repair department 
for filing ind { sellin Miss Lobser 
nerates the agencies from the charge s 


times brought against them of deliberat 
holding back middle-aged women registrant 
‘they keep a shop for services and cert 
of these services are demanded by their « 
tomers—the business houses.” Some of 
causes which operate 
ire pension systems, higher rates for gr 
insurance, dislike of young men office n 
agers to have older women under them, a 
an impression that young girls are more dé 
orative. Some of the remedies which Mi 
Lobsenz suggests are state loans to won 





against older womer 
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yho wish to start businesses of their own 
me form of state pension system, and a re 


ion of insurance rates. Employers might 

be brought to sex the economic waste 1! 

ved in frequent turnover and lack 
iaitty which such insecurity of tenure enge 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. (Reprinted 
the Independent Woman for April 
129.) 

AINING SCHOOLS FOR DELIN 
QUENT GIRLS. By Margaret Reeves 
teport of h ipters XV and XVI on 
icademic and vocational training. New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1929 


[his study of fifty-seven schools was not 
ne primarily for the purpose of comparing 
systems or for evaluating any particular 
methods, but for assembling in convenient 
form material which may be used by the in 
titutions for making their own comparisor 
Two chapters deal with academic and vo 
ational education. As the public school has 
lready failed to equip these pupils ‘or lit 
nd as many of them are of defective men 
tality or personality, the problem becomes an 
lividual one The scholastic work in the 
est schools goes no further than junior high 
school, as most of the pupils would be un 
le to benefit by it, and are better served 

y some occupational training which will 
elp them in adjustment to life when they 

turn to the community. Some vocational 

nseling is done in the larger cities by 
varole agents working with local bureaus of 
ational service. 

Among institutions there is a great differ- 
ice of Opinion as to the propriety of voca- 
ional training, because many girls are too 
oung, the periods of detention are too short, 

1 the purpose of the school is primarily 
rrection of behavior. Everywhere the pu- 

pils do much of the work of the institution, 
ut the purpose is therapeutic rather than vo 
itional. Prevocational study is quite gen- 
rally included in the school work, and for 
Ider girls some trades are taught. At Sauk 
Center, Minnesota, they live in cottages un- 
der the care of a matron and take vocational 
training outside the institution. From no 
school are they sent to shops or factories for 
training. 

For the majority homemaking, care of 
‘hildren, and home-nursing are the more 
necessary lines of instruction, and are espe- 
cially favored as inculcating better standards 
f living. Seasonal occupations are avoided 
on account of periods of idleness. Farming 
and dairying present problems of safety in 
placement. Nursing as a profession is be- 
yond the ability of the majority and has its 
»wn hazards for the delinquent. Commer- 
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cial courses tor pupils of ability are growing 
in popularity In Minnesota the girls did 





tarming, plumbing, carpentry, painting, and 
electrical work Occasionally gifted girls 
ire found whose talents furnish a saving in 
centive 
t 1s significant ,that chool was found 
i t i » ver apt t ides ‘ gir 
so that they might be spec: 
The tr ng schools are 
rade scho but vocationa 
ng more and 1 emphasized 
is it ilu nde l d ge I 
over s lies 1 mmercializing the 
work the puy r the benefit the in 
stitut N. I Ni ' 


By Le C. Marshall. } \ 

Ma ¢ ' ( ¢ | 

This bor s an int t t 
studie Its clear my t 
is appealing to the f the « ‘ 
cent period. Its content tak t ung 
reader back to the bes 
satisfying his natural cur t I 
ter is preceded by tw r more guest 
be kept in mind while studying. 1] 
a purposeful interest in the immediate chap 
ter, while the text hold t pupil $ atte! 
tion 

The teacher will find the five division 
the book a helpful suggestior t 
problem treatment Also the subdivi 
the chapters, with their problems for 
structive thinking and independent d ot 
will aid in creating a lively s ilized 1 i 
tion or offer subject matter for Englis 
position 

The Story Human Progress is be 
with comparing and contrasting Neandert 
Man with Neolithic The Iroquois Indiar 
not too remote for comprehension, is used 
represent the latter. Development 
munication and primary occupations aré 
troduced. Habits and customs of the Red 
Man present aspects of social rganizat 
from the family to tribal government 
methods man has used to multiply his pow 
ers through the conquest of fire, mineral 
water, wind, and air have been traced. The 
part played by the results of inventive geniu 
is illustrated by the printing pre steam 
power, and electricity. Also the multiplica 
tion of man’s powers through trade and 


through the media of education is 
presented. 

That team work and cooperation in social 
control are important factors in human 
progress is shown in one chapter of the book 
with reference to the individual, the state, 
and the nation. “Man, the Idealist and As 


variou 
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pirer,’ the last section of the book, leaves 
the reader at the entrance of a new adven- 
ture, that of “living together well.” 

The print and the binding of the book 
are good and the illustrations, on the whole, 
well chosen, making a book which any one 
would be glad to have in his own library 


Mrs. A. S. Nichols. 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION. By 
Clara M. Brown and Others. Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1927. 


This book is an encyclopedical arrange 
ment of material which is used in the con 
struction of clothing. It is a detailed analy- 
sis of the common processes of construction. 
The analysis is logical and written in such 
a manner that the inexperienced worker can 
follow directions step by step. No attempt 
is made to discuss the construction of a 
complete garment, but the various uses to 
which a process may be put are suggested. 
The directions are in most instances very 
clear and concise and are supplemented by 
diagrammatic drawings which give further 
clarity. The elementary school pupil, the 
secondary pupil, the college student, or the 
homemaker should be able to take this book 
and in it find help in solving clothing con- 
struction problems. 

It will be a valuable addition to that try 
out shop which endeavors to discover apti- 
tudes for constructing clothing, in that it 
will eliminate the necessity for teacher-dic- 
tated directions or for having these directions 
mimeographed to give to the pupils. It is 
not a textbook in the usual sense of the 
word, but is instead a student's handbook. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
Vi r¢ ATION. By Edward 


PERSONALITY 
CHOICE OF 


Amherst Ott 1aca, New York, The 
Educational Extension Service, Inc., 1924. 
This is a scheme of character training 


published by the author in a large book of 
170 pages. It is briefly summarized in say- 
ing that a number of qualities of character 
are listed and that teachers are then encour- 
aged to note any activities of students which 
indicate the presence or absence of these 
characteristics, whereupon counselors use 
these reports in advising individuals and en- 
couraging them to improve their characters 
and their activities. The application of this 
scheme to vocations is not set forth very 
clearly and there is some illogical classifica- 
tion used. The book is not written in a clear 
manner and supplementary directions in 
mimeographed form give a much better idea 
of its use than does the book itself. Al- 
though the watching, reporting, and counsel- 


ing may seem a bit naive, the scheme hg 
been approved in practice, at least in one 
two colleges and schools, and good resu} 
are reported. J. M. B 


FIRST BOOK IN AVIATION. By Ale 
ander Klemin. With an Introduction 
Harry F. Guggenheim. New \ 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1929. 


This book is done in story form, carrying 
a boy through the process of learning abou 
the mechanics of flying to the methods 
training. A concluding chapter deals wit! 
the future of aviation. The author is P: 
fessor of Aeronautics at the Daniel G 
genheim School of Aeronautics, New \ 
University, and Mr. Harry F. Guggenhei: 
has written the introduction. 

The story form necessarily limits the treat 
ment to the experiences of one individual! 
There is little systematic exposition of tl 
whole matter of qualities required and rea 
sons for success and failure. The near! 
tragic mistake of one of the would-be avia 
tors in the book and his humiliating di: 
charge from the school should be enlarg 
for the benefit of deterring many enthusiast 
boys from trying to take up aviation at all 

-J. M. B 


CHARACTER EDUCATION. A Pr 
gram for the School and the Home. B 
Charles E. Germane and Edith Gaytor 
Germane. New York, Silver, Burdett ar 
Company, 1929. 


This book is a collection of materials a: 
illustrative suggestions but there is litt! 
or nothing dealing directly with the us« 
character or ethical conduct in vocatior 
life. One chapter is labeled, “Pupil Part 
pation in Self-Government,” and anot! 
“The Home Room Organization,” but neith 
come down to concrete suggestions for 
ganizing pupil participation or the hor 


room. There is much quotation through 
the book. J. M. | 
THE ENGINEER. His Work and ! 


Education. By Robert Lemuel Sack: 


Boston, Ginn and Company, 1928. 


This is a good short book on the different 
kinds of engineering and the opportunities 
and rewards. The first two chapters ar 
“The Selection of a Vocation” and “Engi 
neering as a Life Work.” Then follows a 
brief history of engineering and college train 
ing for engineering, followed by a chapter or 
each of the main branches. Teaching and re 
search are treated and the aesthetic, cultural 
and romantic in engineering. An interesting 
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yppendix contains twelve short biographies 
engineers who have made history. 


J. M.B 


rIZENSHIP THROUGH EDUCA- 
TION. By Clyde B. Moore. New York, 


American Book Company, 1929. 


[his book deals with citizenship in Amer- 

nd with the use of the social studies for 

ting good citizenship. One chapter deals 

vith civic participation and another with 

measurement of citizenship. Very little 
to relate to the industrial situation 


|. M. B 


PAMPHLETS 


N ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENT 
BANKING FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Educational Department, 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ca, 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1929. 


his pamphlet gives to the layman a clear, 
ncise, and comprehensive survey of the 
Moreover, with 


investment banking. 
ts many interesting citation: of actual busi- 
ss situations and of bits taken from per 
nal careers, it will be found very interest- 
reading, yet never “tabloid” in its na- 
In its exposition of the field of invest- 
ent banking as contrasted with that of 
ymmercial banking or brokerage, one ob- 
4ins a new insight into the tremendous 
scope of long-term investments in such en- 


terprises as railroads, public utilities, and 
ther corporated industries Ihe emphasis 
laid upon the virtues of knowledge, service, 
ind integrity shows that investment bank- 


ng may be considered a protession, as much 
law. 
[his treatise at first 


scribes the 


classifies and de 
various types investment bank 
ng according to the nature of the businesses 
trom which t t 


banker buys bond 
issues and according to the individuals and 


1@ investment 


institutions to which he sells. In this respect 
educational than voca 
guidance. But the latter part of the pamph 
let takes over the vocational aspect, bei 
levoted to an analysis by departments of the 
ganization of investment banking. It de 
scribes briefly yet impartially the nature of 
the occupations involved in those depart- 
ments. Among the occupations listed was 
that of buyer, salesman, trader, accountant, 
executive. A compendium of charts shows 
at a glance the interrelationship of the vari- 
ous departments and occupations. 

Modern trends of bond house investment 
and reasons underlying them make up a very 


t savors more < tional 


i 
I 


no 
nN 
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section [In this section we are 


interesting 
iniormed that the sale of stock (formerly 
frowned upon by conservative, reputable bon« 
houses) has been taken over by t 
bankers to an increasing degree within recent 
years. 


investme! 


An especial appeal made to the collegt 
man on the primary basis that this field 
affords unusual “indepen ¢ in opp 
itv” as contrasted with other fields. Other 


inducements are given together with some of 
the more disagreeable teatures, such 
drudgery encountered by the beginner. Sta 


tistics showing the competition and chanc« 
success in this held complete the intorma 
tion essential to those interested in invest 
ment banking as a vocation r. M. Chase 


BUSINESS GIRLS. A Study of Their In 
terests and Probl 


iems. By Ruth Shonle 
Cavan, Ph.D. Chicago, The Religious 
Education Association, Monograph No. 3 
June, 1929. 


This is a pamphlet of 90 pages descriding 
a research made by a number of agencies and 
corporations in Chicago and published by 
the Religious Education Association. It de 
scribes the whole life of girls working in 
stores and offices: their home and family 
life, their interests and problems, their intel 
lectual interests, their friends, recreational 
interests, vocational problems, finances, re 
ligion, and social agencies. There is a good 
brief summary of the need for vocational 
guidance and placement and the need tor 
other forms of guidance. Much of the ma 
terial is given in case form and some statis 
tics give the replies of girls to a number ol 
questionnaires dealing with personal 
and experiences Jj. M. B 


INSURANCI UNDERWRITING \ 


Study of the Business in Its Relati ti 
Blind Agent By Lela T. Brows Ame 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 
46th Street, New York City 52 DI 
Price, hity cents 
lispassionate approat 
for truth has been so apparent 1 pu 
lications of the American Foundat« he 
Blind that social workers turn wit gree 
of assurance to the latest out 
ganization, a brochure of fity-tw 
“Insurance Underwriting.’ [he t 
informs us that it 1s a study of t 
in its relation to blind agents, which has 
been prepared by Lela T. Brown, Vocational 


Research Agent for the Foundation, under 
the supervision of Robert B. Irwin, Director 
Miss Brown has secured her data largely 


through a questionnaire which has been an 
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410U S NATL BANK BLOG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50 





ROCKY MT TEACHERS: [Nel antong 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px ©. Men 





bee ee WE + PLACE +o | IN Tus BETTER POSITIONS 


BRANCH OFFICES 
th ine endl 


MINNEAPOLIS INN 


DENVER. COLO 





We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 





Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c 
to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information 
swered by eighty-five blind agents, represent anto words given. A series essons h 
ing thirty-one insurance companies in the been worked out, using some of the scientif 
United States and Canada. One notes with methods of selecting vocabularies.—J. M. | 
interest that 73 per cent of the agents studied -- 
are without even a glimmer of sight THE SCHMIDLAPP BUREAU ] 
The writer gives a preliminary summary Fifth Third Union Trust Company of Ci 
of the field for vocational counselors and nnati. November, 1928 
placement agents in which she brie fly enum- 
erates her findings. Then follow eight chap rhis is the report of vocational guidan 
ters succinctly treating the general aspects of | work in Cincinnati, including the provisi 
the business, its requirements, income re for scholarships for school children needi1 
turns, the factors of success, the methods o financial aid in order to remain in school 
blind agents, training opportunities and sug 
gestions for getting started, with a closing SCHOLARSHIPS FOR CHILDREN OI! 
chapter in which she sums up requirements WORKING AGE. By Esther Ladewicl 
essential to success and lists the special helps Social Service Monographs, No. 7. Pu! 
which are available. lished in conjunction with The Social 
One 1s glad to learn that Miss Brown Service Review. The University of Ch 
voices the opinion that “insurance selling is cago Press, 1929. 
an occupation well adapted to blind people 
who are properly qualified for the work s This is an excellent report of the devel 
The reader finds himself pleasantly convinced opment of scholarship work in the United 
and puts the monograph aside with a feeling States. and a careful statement of the plat 


that here is a real contribution to an unex 


plored field—Stetson K. Ryan, Secretary, 
Board of Fducation of the Blind, Connec 
ticut. 

HISTORY OF WAGES IN THE 


UNITED STATES FROM COLONIAL 
TIMES TO 1928. Bulletin of the United 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 499, 
October, 1929 
This is an interesting statistical report, 


but with a full and absorbingly interesting 
preliminary section dealing with the history 
of wages and wage systems in a large num 
ber of callings. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE COURSE. By 
Helen S. Eaton. International Auxiliary 
Language Association in the United States, 
Inc., 525 West 120th Street, New York 


This represents the effort of the persons 
interested in Esperanto to introduce the ele 
ments of that international language into 
junior high or high school in such a way as 
to teach words from Latin, English, German, 
French, and Spanish along with the Esper- 


used in Chicago. The movement for scholar 
ships below the college level is quite new an 
is much harder to administer than is that 

college scholarships. This report contain 
information on the followup of scholarshiy 
recipients and concludes with an 
summary of problems in administration 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 
ROOMS. By Ethel L. Best. 
the Women’s Bureau, United States De 
partment of Labor, No. 72, 1929. 





IN 


This is a research study of the effect of 
change of method in the spin room on ab 
sence and turnover among women operatives 
and a 
fifteen mills. 


BENEFICIAL ACTIVITIES OF AMER 
ICAN TRADE-UNIONS. Bulletin 0: 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, No. 465, September, 1928. 


This report deals with all sorts of activi 
ties generated by labor unions aside fron 
such matters as wages and hours. There 
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are interesting discussions of benefits and in- 
surance, old-age and disability pensions, 
homes for aged and disabled, health work, 
recreational activities, housing, relief of un- 
employment, cooperative agreements, re- 
search, publicity, and business enterprises of 
organized labor. 

It is a splendid report and deserves all 
the advertising that it would receive if issued 
by a commercial publisher. 

WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
COTTON-GOODS MANUFACTUR- 
ING, 1910 TO 1928. U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin No. 492, August, 1929. 


This pamphlet is particularly valuable at 
this time because it gives the wage figures 
n a group of Northern States and a group 
f Southern States and shows clearly the 
ontrast between the two. In some cases 
Northern manufacturers have started mills 
in the South and are repeating there the same 
mistakes toward the labor problem which 
their grandiathers made a half century ago 
n New England, and their remote ancestors 
n England. It seems obvious from this 
report, which of course does not deal with 


~auses but confines itself to figures, that 
trouble is almost inevitable so long as wages 
re so low J. M.B 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE VOCA 
TIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


1928-1929 


This report of one of the branch associa 
tions of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association gives an interesting account of 
the various meetings during the year and the 
report of several committees. The commit- 
tees maintained by this association are as 
follows: Course of Study, Research, Kiwanis 
Assembly Program, Program Committee, 
Radio Talks, and Membership. The pamph- 
let gives a report of the National Conven- 
tion, the annual report of the president, the 
past and present officers of the association, 
committee chairmen, and list of members. 
INFORMATION FOR PROSPECTIVE 

COLLEGE STUDENTS. By C. E. 


Partch. Rutgers University Bulletin, Sep- 


tember, 1929. State University of New 
Jersey, New Brunswick, N. J 
Dr. Partch, Dean of the School of Edu- 


cation at Rutgers University, has issued this 


revision of the sixty-page pamphlet which 
is sent out to high schools all over the 
country. The purpose of the pamphlet is 
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INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Occupations for College Women. A 
bibliography. Paper $1.00 
Cloth $2.00 
A list of 1800 annotated titles for co 
lege advisers, high school deans, dis 
cussion groups and general reference 
Chapters on student personnel 
cational tests 
Women and the PH. D. A study of 
1,025 women who have taken the de 
gree since 1877. $1.00 
What they have done. Their ad 
vice to others 
Fellowships and Other Aid 
uate and Professional 
Research 
For both men and women 
Married College Women ir 
and the Professions. 
A reprint. 
Distributed by the Institute 
Marriage and Careers by 
Mac Makin Collier 


for Grad 
Study and 
$1.00 


Business 
$0.25 
Virginia 
$0.50 
Headquarters 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Greensboro, N. C 











to describe the University and to discuss the 
issues involved in the choice of a vocation 


and the relation of college to later success 
M. B 


THE OFFICE WORKER IN NEW OR 
LEANS. By Virginia Peeler. New Or 
leans Vocational Iniormation Series, N¢ 
10. Published by the Orleans Pa 
School Board, 1929 


ris! 


rhis is another of the excellent series be 
ing put out by the Vocational Guidance De 
partment of the New Orleans Public School: 
It is written for pupils still in school and for 
their teachers J. M. B 


OCCUPATIONS. Course 
Junior High Schools. Ds 
Education, Division of Voca 


CLASSES IN 
of Study for 
partment of 


tional Education, Educational and Voc: 
tional Guidance, Baltimore, Marylan 
1929. 


This pamphlet of 168 

with a general discussion of the 

cupations and the list of topics used in the 

three half-years of work undertaken in Balti 

more. There is a bibliography of bool 
} 


for teachers, books 


pages 1s concernes 
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WANTED 


forty more men 


to organize adult education projects and 
to install in public schools and colleges a 
single, unified routine providing for: 
Vocational Guidance, 
Character Education, 
Self-Management, 
Good Manners, 
Wise Choice of Vocation, 
Placement Specifications. 
THE OTT SYSTEM OF CHAR- 
ACTER GRADING 
proves its value by meeting these objec- 
tives 

Permanent work and territory are pro- 
vided for. Constant advancement is your 
reward for effort. Others are finding 
permanent life work in these services— 
why not you? 

Educational background and good char- 
acter are necessary. Give detailed per- 
sonal history in first letter. 

EDUCATIONAL 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
Ithaca, New York 











for supplementary reading. The Baltimore 
classes in occupations are given in the low 
seventh, high seventh, and high ninth grade. 
The courses of study were developed by 
committees of teachers under the guidance 
of Miss Buchwald, Supervisor of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance. The pamphlet 
contains much illustrative material and some 


quotations pertaining to vocational success. 
—J. M. B. 

The Vocational Guidance Bulletin of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools for October has 
a two-page study of the work of the up- 
holsterer. 

The American Child for October has an 
interesting article on “The Street Trader on 
Trial,” and an article on the control of child 
labor on the golf links. 

Statistics of Industrial Accidents in the 
United States to the End of 1927. Bulletin 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, No. 490, August, 1929. 








Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the International Association of 
Public Employment Services, held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. Bulletin 


of the United States Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, No. 501, October, 1929. 





The American Library Association ha 
issued a booklet in the series, “Reading with 
a Purpose,” on the vocation of advertising 
the references and suggestions being prepared 
by E. E. Calkins. 

The Department of Research and Guidan 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, has issued 
forty-page folder in mimeographed forn 
giving sample copies of records, reports, and 
special forms used in connection with guid 
ance activities in various school systems. 








The City School System of Pasadena has 
issued a pamphlet of forty-five pages on The 
Instructional Staff. The bulletin was pre 
pared by Dr. W. Hardin Hughes, Director 
of Administrative Research, and relates to 
salaries, training, and teaching loads com 
paratively treated for various periods and 
various grades of teachers. 

The Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania, with headquar 
ters at Philadelphia, has recently issued a 
book called “A Survey of Opportunities for 
Vocational Education in Pennsylvania’ 
($1.50). Five hundred and forty institu 
tions are listed and the subject index con 
tains two hundred and fifty occupations. 





Twenty-seven books have been added t 
the Selected List of Books for Parents and 
Teachers, compiled by the Child Study Asso 
ciation of America and issued in pamphlet 
form. This supplement may be had for $.05 
It is an annotated list containing books or 
Adolescence; Biology and Anthropology 
Heredity and Eugenics; Child Study, Edu 
cation; Exceptional and Unadjusted Chil 
dren; Physiology; Psychology and Sociol 
ogy; Survey; Religion and Ethics. 








The Extension Department of the Milwau 
kee Public Schools has issued a study of the 
character qualities listed by the newsboys oi 
Milwaukee in a self-analysis contest cor 
ducted by the Newsboys Republic of the 
Extension Department of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. The figures are compiled by 
Mr. A. H. Froemming, Director of Street 
Trades. Under the categories of making a 
good worker, making a good thinker, causing 
wholesome feelings, being a good fellow t 
have around, having a healthy body, and 
forming good personal habits, each youngster 
gave for each, four important observations 
These have been tabulated and the resulting 
emphases are very interesting. 
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COLLEGE STUDENT 
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Announcing 


Cases in 
The Administration of Guidance 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


Assisted by Twenty-two Associates, 
Members of Research Classes in the 
Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


304 pages, 514x 8%, $2.50 


McGraw-Hitit VocaTIONAL Texts 


A book of 149 cases dealing with problems in and plans for the adminis- 
tration of educational and vocational guidance. It is equipped with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the case method and case reports. It outlines clear and 
effective methods of analyzing the case statements, finding the pertinent issues, 
elaborating the pros and cons of each such issue, setting forth the alternative 
solutions or lines of action suggested, and reaching a well supported conclu- 


sion in reference to the case. 
The cases are classified under four heads — 
Part I. EpucaTIoNAL GUIDANCE 
Part II. VocatTionaL GUIDANCE 
ParTIII. THe PersoNNe, AND EQUIPMENT FOR GUIDANCI 
Part IV. PLans ror EpUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The plan of the book is to present under each chapter heading a number 
of cases related to a major topic of educational and vocational guidance. 


The book will be useful not only in courses in vocational guidance but also 


for students of school administration and secondary education 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


Penn Terminal Building 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 











